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STUDIES ON THE EIDETIC TYPE AND ON EIDETIC 
IMAGERY 


BY HEINRICH KLUVER! 
Columbia University 


The discovery of the eidetic disposition undoubtedly justifies a 
critical evaluation of the results obtained in this. new field of research. 
In such an analysis a sharp distinction must be drawn between 
phenomenological and genetic questions: (1) How are we to char- 
acterize and where are we to place eidetic phenomena from the 
descriptive standpoint? (2) What is the genesis of these phe- 
nomena? Furthermore, it is necessary to analyze the work done by 
considering: (1) What are the methods used? (2) What bearing 
have the results on different fields of research? A critical analysis 
of this kind is not attempted here; only a short summary of the 
studies published during the last ten years will be given. 

In an “ eidetic” (Gk. eidos) individual subjective (visual, audi- 
tory, etc.) phenomena assume a perceptual character. Such “ images 
of hallucinatory clearness” (88) have been called Anschauungsbilder 
(eidetic images). At the same time, it is implied that the eidetic 
individual is a “normal and healthy ” person. In other words, most 
hallucinations, pseudohallucinations, and related phenomena are not 
to be referred to as eidetic phenomena. In the following, we are 
chiefly concerned with visual eidetic images (EI). “ The eidetic 
image is a subjective visual phenomenon which is found in a large 
number of young people, but much less frequently in adults. If, for 
instance, a person with eidetic imagery is asked to look attentively at 
an object—regardless of whether it be of two or three dimensions— 
this person sees the object again, either when he closes his eyes or 
looks at a ground which serves as a background for the image ” (34). 
He “sees” it—‘“in the literal sense” of the word (42)—either 
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immediately or after a considerable lapse of time. This “ seeing” 
something in the Wahrnehmungsrawm is accompanied by a certain 
tension and pressure in the peripheral visual apparatus (89). 
Urbantschitsch (188) emphasizes the fact that the “ ordinary visual 
memory-image” is merely imagined, whereas the “ perceptual 
memory-image,” the EI, is “seen.” As regards color and form, the 
EI may differ from the stimulus object in certain characteristic ways. 
In some cases the EI has the color of the stimulus object, in other 
cases the complementary or some other color appears. With respect 
to form, the EI may be almost photographic in fidelity. These 
remarks may suffice to characterize the EI in a preliminary way. 

E. R. Jaensch deserves the credit of having attacked the field of 
visual EI systematically. He was unable to accept the view that El 
were necessarily pathological, and, in 1909 (39), he pointed out that 
the investigation of EI might become of central importance for gen- 
eral psychology. In 1917, O. Kroh discovered that visual EI were 
frequently found in normal children. This discovery was the point 
of departure for elaborate researches carried on since 1917 in the 
Marburg Institute for Psychology. Viewing these investigations as 
a whole, it becomes apparent that this research has developed along 
two different lines. There is no doubt that E. R. Jaensch is right in 
assuming that investigations on eidetic imagery and investigations on 
the eidetic type are two different things. On the one hand, experi- 
mental work is concerned with the determination of the characteristics 
and the behavior of EI; on the other hand, with the individual who 
happens to possess EJ. This implies that in the first group of inves- 
tigations the phenomenology of the appearances is of prime impor- 
tance, whereas in the second group genetic questions are in the fore- 
ground. The examination of the studies published shows, however, 
that in actual experimentation these two aspects are not always 
sharply separated. We shall consider: I. Studies on eidetic im- 
agery; II. Studies on certain psychophysical types ; III. Some studies 
on subjective visual phenomena in general. 

, I 

A. In 1917, a preliminary report on the results obtained in inves- 
tigations on EI was given in Marburg (41). At the Seventh Con- 
gress for Experimental Psychology in 1921, Jaensch (45) demon- 
strated some features of EI by giving certain tests to an eidetic child 
during the meeting. From the very beginning the Marburg inves- 
tigators point out that EI are not identical with after-images (AI) 
or memory-images (MI). On the other hand, EI are in certain 


characteristic ways related to AI and MI. A comparison is made 
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between EI, AI, and MI concerning localization, persistence, “ weight,” 
clearness, color, the conditions of arousal and disappearance, the 
degree of “ flexibility,” the degree of “coherence,” the relation to dis- 
tracting stimuli, etc., and the conclusion is drawn that Al, El, and 
MI form three levels of memory (Geddchtnisstufen) the lowest of 
which is the AI and the highest of which is the MI (8). Psychologi- 
cally, it is not justifiable to use the term “ memory,” since we can 
experimentally distinguish “ memories’: a memory of Al, EI, and 
MI. The unity of memory which one may assume feleologically does 
not exist psychologically. This does not mean as Busse points 
out (8) that the three levels are sharply separated from each other ; 
in fact, a “ hierarchy” of levels is assumed. These three “ steps in 
a continuum ”’ are, however, considered sufficiently distinct as to war- 
rant the expectation that their experimental comparison will throw 
light on many hitherto insufficiently investigated mechanisms of our 
“intellectual life.” As regards the conditions of arousal, Busse 
stresses the importance of three factors: (1) the time of exposure; 
(2) the mode of fixation (rigid fixation or just “looking at” the 
stimulus object) ; (3) the intention of the subject as to what xo “ see” 
after the removal of the stimulus object. Busse used the following 
periods of exposure: MI, 5 sec., EI, 15 or 20 sec., AI, 40 sec. In 
the case of Al rigid fixation was required. The author found that 
in many cases a presentation of a few seconds was sufficient to elicit 
persistent EI. Only one of her subjects had complementary EI. The 
phenomena were investigated in the following order: MI, EI, AI. 
Busse’s experiments show that the objects of perception influence 
AI, EI, and MI in various ways. They also show that EI influence 
perceptual objects, that for instance certain phenomena of assimila- 
tion as to form, distance, etc., take place between EI and the objects 
of visual perception. Such experimentally demonstrated facts are 
used to support the theory that EI play an important rdle in building 
up our perceptual world. E. R. Jaensch (46) commenting on Busse’s 
study tries to explain why the EI measured at a distance equal to 
the distance of exposure was frequently larger than the stimulus 
object. He explains this deviation by reference to a TE (epilepto- 
tetanoid)-constitution of the subjects in which macropsia is found. 
E. Gottheil (23) starts from the fact that the methods used for the 
determination of EI fail to discover eidetic imagery in certain chil- 
dren. Accepting the hypothesis that the “eidetic phase” represents 
a stage of normal development, she devises methods for the detection 
of “latent” eidetic imagery. Using 18 non-eidetic pupils, age twelve 
to seventeen and a half years, as subjects, she examined the size of 
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AI and MI, the influence of an inhomogeneous background on AI 
and MI, the influence of the position of the head on Al, the phe- 
nomenal appearance of AI and MI, and the possibility of a color 
mixture in projecting an MI on a real object. The result was that 
the AI and MI of most individuals of this age showed a behavior 
which is interpreted as “latent” eidetic imagery. To illustrate: 
Gottheil found that Emmert’s law (13, 79, p. 186) held for non-eidetic 
adults—18 subjects; age twenty-two to twenty-five years; time of 
exposure, 5-30 sec. In subjects of the age from twelve to seventeen 
and a half, the values to be expected on the basis of Emmert’s law 
were not found. The size of AI was about the same as that of EI. 
AI of this kind are considered as “ rudimentary” EI. E. R. Jaensch 
and his brother W. Jaensch (68) report on an investigation concern- 
ing the presence of EI in a class of 38 pupils in a high school in 
Marburg. The average age of these boys was 12.35 years. Five 
cases were entirely negative. It is suggested, however, that there 
might be individual differences as to the time when the EI disappear. 
Six “degrees” of EI are distinguished. Gosser (21) studied the 
behavior of MI, EI, and AI if observed with open eyes in the 
Wahrnehmungsraum. He used 21 eidetic individuals (2 adults and 
19 pupils of the Marburg high schools). The relation of MI, EI, 
and AI to external objects was examined. The phenomena were 
studied on a homogeneous background, on a background tilted to the 
right or left, and on a curved surface. The degree to which the 
size of MI, EI, and AI were influenced by the objects in the field 
of vision was determined, and the influence of the color and distance 
of these objects was investigated. Gosser concludes on the basis of 
his experimental findings that MI, EI, and AI have different degrees 
of “coherence” with “perceptual data.” The coherence with ex- 
ternal objects is most pronounced in AI and less pronounced in MI. 
The EI assume an intermediate position. Krellenberg (83) speaks 
of a “unitary type” (Einheitstypus) if under experimental condi- 
tions AI, EI, and MI do not differ in behavior. In the case of eidetic 
individuals of this type negative AI cannot be produced at all; only 
EI in natural colors arise. - Likewise, it is not possible to produce 
pure MI since they turn at once into EJ. Krellenberg considers 
the EI to be the “ undifferentiated unity ” of all memory-levels. In 
certain cases (T-type of W. Jaensch) a “ disintegration” of this 
unitary phase can be brought about through treatment with calcium. 
It is reported that after such treatment negative AI and MI, which 
do not pass over into El, appear for the first time. The author also 
attempts an experimental analysis of the so-called “ eidetic state,” 
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meaning the state in which EI are produced and observed by the 
subject. He found that there is nothing peculiar about this state 
in “unitary” cases. It is, so to speak, for them the “normal” 
state. In “ordinary” eidetic individuals, however, definite changes 
in attitude, in size of the field of vision, etc., may take place. El 
preserve the characteristics of the unitary phase most completely if 
they represent meaningful and interesting objects. In individuals 
in whom eidetic imagery is gradually disappearing EI of such objects 
still appear in natural colors, whereas uninteresting objects such as 
letters, squares, etc., produce complementary EI. It is to be noted 
that such complementary EI may still reproduce the form but not 
the color and the tri-dimensional character of the stimuli correctly. 
Jaensch (62) points out that in general EI do not retain all charac- 
teristics of the original impressions and that some stimuli cannot 
be revived at allin EI. There is a process of “ selection.’’ A student 
of botany and zoology for instance may be able to produce detailed 
and vivid EI of objects related to botany; his EI of zoological 
objects, however, are indistinct and fluctuating. It is the strong 
interest in the one subject and the lack of interest in the other which 
is considered responsible for this selection (“ philotropic ” tendency ). 
Some individuals tend to revive beautiful and pleasant objects in 
their EI; unpleasant objects drop out or are modified or “ idealized ” 
(“kalotropic”” tendency). In some cases, only figures, drawings, 
pictures, in short, objects of some kind, are represented in EI whereas 
uniformly colored squares for instance cannot be eidetically repro- 
duced (“‘ontotropic” selection). Very frequently, however, EI of 
uniformly colored squares, circles, etc., are complementary EI, while 
figures can be revived in EI with the colors of the stimulus object 
(positive EI). Jaensch admits that there are difficulties in demon- 
strating the effects of selective processes .in individuals who have 
nothing but complementary EI, the reason being that complementary 
EI are comparable to AI in that their duration and distinctness is 
chiefly dependent on “ physiological-optical conditions.” But even 
in such cases selective processes are operative since in affectively 
toned situations spontaneous positive EI appear. 


B. The Marburg investigators try in a large number of studies 
to solve problems of normal perception from the genetic angle by 
studying the EI of children. Jaensch (42,67) shows that the 
laboratory methods available for the study of visual perception are 
applicable to eidetic phenomena. He considers that the objections 
raised to Urbantschitsch’s experimental analysis of EI do not hold 
for the Marburg material. The irregular and unpredictable behavior 
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of EI and the influence of “ apsychonomic ” factors (90) as observed 
in Vienna are according to Jaensch an exception to the rule in 
Marburg. Jaensch explains how reliable results in this field of 
research can be secured in spite of the fact that the subjects are 
children and, furthermore, that EI cannot be interpreted as products 
of suggestion. An experimental analysis of the “ localization” of 
EI is attempted by Jaensch and Reich (69,38). Previous observa- 
tions on the localization of EI with open or closed eyes, during 
fixation and during movements of the eye, are utilized. In the 
experimental work an attempt is made to find a solution to some 
“problems of the normal perception of depth” through an analysis 
of the so-called “ Hering-Hillebrandsche Horopterabweichung”’ in 
eidetic vision. After comparing the results with observations on the 
same phenomenon in normal vision, using eidetic and non-eidetic 
children and adults as subjects, the conclusion is drawn that the ex- 
planation which holds for eidetic vision holds also for “ normal 
average adults.” The authors explain their data on the basis of 
antagonistic processes and shifts of attention. Kroncke (85) finds 
that the same explanation is applicable to his data obtained from 
non-eidetic adults using 4-7 threads instead of 3, as used by Hering, 
Helmholtz, Jaensch and Reich. In connection with this study the 
value of nativistic theories in the field of space perception is con- 
sidered (44). Jaensch discusses a large number of important obser- 
vations on “ spatial displacements ” in EI (47). Problems dealt with 
by Stern in 1909 (101) are investigated here from a new angle. The 
conditions which favor and inhibit “ spontaneous ” displacements in 
EI, the importance of attentional factors, the relation to mirror-script, 
to symmetry and to the findings in the above-mentioned studies 
(69,85) are discussed. It is stated that displacements of objects of 
normal perception also occur. Jaensch believes that spatial displace- 
ments in EI are of considerable importance in the development of 
thinking. He tries to demonstrate the preparatory function of these 
displacements for thought by showing their importance in “ thought- 
experiments” and in “acts of recognition.” He seeks to show that 
they are of equal importance in our “actions.” Movements of 
objects towards affectively toned “goals” could be observed. 


Jaensch relates his findings on displacements to Kohler’s observations 
on chimpanzees. (Cf. 92,93). In general the studies on EI con- 
ducted with the view to throw light on problems of normal percep- 
tion justify, as Jaensch thinks (48), the conclusion that the same laws 
hold for eidetic phenomena as for phenomena of normal percep- 
tion; the laws for the two groups of phenomena are only “ quantita- 
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tively different.” Starting from the assumption that “the eidetic 
phase is to a certain extent a phase of normal development ” (48) 
the question is raised whether it is merely a stage in the ontogenetic 
development. Jaensch thinks it highly probable that in prehistoric 
periods and in primitive races EI in adults have been more fre- 
quent (49). It is undoubtedly of considerable interest to compare 
the findings on EI with che reports on the characteristics of visual 
perception and memory in primitives and to analyze primitive art 
and language from this angle. The so-called “inner EI” are con- 
sidered with reference to Lévy-Bruhl’s “mystic participation.” 
Freiling and Jaensch in their discussion of “the structure of space 
perceptions ” (18) point out that “the rdle of anatomico-physiological 
conditions” is of slight importance as compared with the “ dynamic 
component of attentional shifts.” The experiments are concerned 
with separating the two factors which determine the localization of 
EI: “eye-movements” and “ movements of attention.” The locali- 
zation of EI and AI during rotary movements was studied. The 
process of “displacing” voluntarily the EI of different objects 
brought to light the importance of .attentional processes. Such 
processes are viewed as dynamic acts by means of which objects of 
eidetic vision may be moved. Displacements depend not only on the 
nature of the act but also on the properties of the object. Jaensch 
believes that the fact that “ optical attention” influences the localiza- 
tion and form of objects in eidetic vision to a remarkable extent has 
also a bearing on the problem of why verbs indicating modes of 
sensing require the accusative (50). In the eidetic individual psychic 
functions exert (“‘ in the literal sense” of the word) “a causal func- 
tion upon the objects of perception, influencing, changing, and de- 
veloping them.” Assuming that the eidetic stage has been a phylo- 
genetic one, it is easy to answer the above-stated philological question. 
Storch (Zsch. f. Psychol., 1924, 94, 146) tries to support Jaensch’s 
views by referring to some observations on schizophrenics. In 1911, 
Jaensch showed the importance of the Kovariantenphanomen for 
theories of depth perception (40). The same phenomenon is now 
studied with eidetic subjects (19). This phenomenon may be ob- 
served using the following arrangement: three parallel threads, a, 
b, and c, are exposed in such a way that they seem to hang in one 
plane; if, then, the distance of a from the observer is slightly 
increased or decreased, c seems to be displaced either in the same 
or in the opposite direction. The study shows that “there is a 
remarkable parallelism between the phenomena in EI and in normal 
vision.” Freiling (17) is concerned with the exploration of the 
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characteristics of normal perceptions during the “eidetic phase.” 
He arrives at the result that the perceptions of children and young 
people have something of the “ plastic”’ nature of EI, which means 
that they are strongly influenced by external stimuli as well as by 
psychic factors. More specifically, he asserts on the basis of his 
experimental work that the localization of real objects is strongly 
influenced by the mechanism of “ optical attention.” Objects can 
be “displaced ” by eye-movements and changes in attention. It is 
easier to displace objects which look light in weight than to move 
heavy-looking objects. In some cases, only parts of objects are dis- 
placed under certain conditions. Sometimes upon increasing the 
distance of an object from the eye there is an increase in the apparent 
magnitude of this object. In many cases, the form of an object is 
strongly influenced by the form of a simultaneously exposed object. 
Freiling also includes a number of observations on changes in the 
apparent magnitude of objects in everyday life. Jaensch (51) be- 
lieves that the results obtained in the eidetic field are of fundamental 
importance for certain problems of Kantian philosophy. His 
theories in this respect cannot be reviewed here. In considering the 
results on EI in their bearing on biology in general, Jaensch gathers 
certain facts concerning the anatomy, histology, and embryology of 
the eye (52). He points out that our “original visual experiences ” 
are more closely related to Vorstellungen than to “ pure sensations.” 
In the course of ontogenetic development “ pure sensations” are 
never obtained. Various reasons are given for considering the eye 
not only as a receptor but also as a “cerebral organ.” From an 
educational point of view Jaensch (53) finds that.“ pedagogic op- 
timism” may have some justification since even the perceptions of 
the child have a certain plasticity. He advances the view (54) that 
in psychology of childhood and adolescence we cannot obtain any 
insight into psychophysiological functions by testing and by blindly 
registering ‘‘ objective”’ responses. An experimental analysis of the 
factors underlying these objective responses must be attempted. 


C. In some investigations EI are studied with the view to settle 
some problems of the “ psychology of color.” Some of Herwig’s(34) 
results are as follows: (1) the majority of eidetic individuals see 
EI most clearly on a gray background of a certain brightness 
(“ optimal ground”) in certain cases, however, the EI can be best 
observed with closed eyes; (2) the EI is a central phenomenon which 
in some instances can be voluntarily influenced; (3) on account of its 
visibility the EI can be subjected to laboratory methods, for instance 
an ElI-color can be mixed with an objectively presented color and 
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the kind of mixture can be quantitatively determined; (4) EI are 
not identical with positive or negative Al, in fact, Herwig mentions 
eight criteria which force us to draw a distinction between EI and Al; 
(5) in most cases it is possible experimentally to change a positive 
EI of a colored area into a negative EI, a change which is dependent 
on factors such as the time of exposure, the distance of the stimulus 
object from the point of fixation, the size of the stimulus, and the 
“type” of observer; (6) phenomena of “simultaneous induction ” 
are more pronounced in the EI than in normal vision, and it is sup- 
posed that these phenomena are apt to throw light on the problem 
of peripheral color blindness. A study of Jaensch (43) deals with 
the very striking contrast phenomena in the El. The experiments 
of Herwig and Jaensch (35) on mixing objectively presented colors 
with colors of EI are to show the “ objective reality” of EI and 
persistence of eidetic phenomena. It is of special interest to note 
that the stimulus objects used are small and that sometimes rivalry 
phenomena occur. Kollath (82) points out that Purkinje’s phenom- 
enon can be observed in AI and EI. Feyerabend’s investigation (14) 
starts from the problem of the approximate constancy of colors 
(angenaherte Farbenkonstanz). His experiments throw light on the 
relation between EI and the phenomena of contrast and, what Jaensch 
calls, transformation. 


D. In general Jaensch’s work on EI is not entirely confined to 
solving “ problems of the classical theory of perception.” It is his 
belief that the Struktur psychology of Dilthey, Spranger, etc. (60), 
is not hostile to experimental psychology. He wants to employ a 
“combined experimental-struktur-psychological procedure” (55, 
56,58). A problem of the psychology of racial differences (56) is 
attacked from this angle. Jaensch believes that the B-type (refer- 
ring to the Basedow-syndrome) is more frequent in Frenchmen 
than in Germans. He (60, 61) denies that there is an antagonism 
between “cultural science psychology” and “natural science psy- 
chology ” in the field of eidetic research. He advances definite views 
on the value of the “typological method ” and shows how “ general ” 
results can be reached by the examination of “ typical” cases (65). 
The reviewer has discussed Jaensch’s “ typological” research in con- 
nection with other attempts at a psychology of types (78). In con- 
sidering the relation of psychology to esthetics, Jaensch (58) points 
to the fact that for many artists and esthetically inclined persons the 
gap between “sensation” and “ imagery ” does not exist, that they 
possess EI as children do. Jaensch states that children utilize El 
in drawing, painting and production of fairy-tales. By influencing 
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the eidetic disposition of a child in a systematic way remarkable 
results can be achieved. The EI as found in some artists and in 
certain children establish “a close coherence between inner and outer 
world.” This coherence is not only evidenced on the level of “ ele- 
mentary psychic functions” but also in the philosophy, in the 
W eltanschauung of eidetic individuals. The above-mentioned close 
coherence as well as the “ integration” of perceptual, emotional, and 
intellectual functions in a large number of artists (and children) 
explains for Jaensch the tendency to “harmony” in art. He be- 
lieves, too, that many problems of esthetics as well as of the psy- 
chology of thought can be solved by experimentation on synesthetic 
persons who possess EI (58,63). Experimental work has led him 
to distinguish: (1) affective synesthesia; (2) imaginal synesthesia ; 
(3) sensation-synesthesia. In certain strong synesthetic types, 
thought is almost entirely governed by “symbols” (“ schizoform ” 
type of thinking) (64). Kroh (86) tries to show the importance 
of EI in writers. He bases his conclusions on an analysis of their 
publications and on statements made in their diaries, letters, speeches, 
etc. According to Kroh it is highly probable that O. Ludwig, L. 
Tieck, E. T. A. Hoffmann, J. V. v. Scheffel, and Goethe were eidetic. 
Brandl (7) believes that the works of Wordsworth also indicate 
the presence of EI in the writer. The philosopher Riehl considered 
himself eidetic (59,62). Kroh (87-89) gives some data on the 
frequency of the eidetic disposition. He examined 379 high school 
pupils, ages from nine to nineteen, in Marburg and found EI in 
61 per cent. If the “weak” cases are excluded, there remain 
37 per cent. There was a rapid decrease at the age of seventeen, 
but from the age of ten to sixteen 65 per cent of all pupils 
were eidetic, the mean variation being low. Among 178 pupils of 
a Gymnasium in Marburg, age nine to eighteen, 49 per cent 
were eidetic, but, taking only the cases with vivid EI, there were 
30 per cent. In other words, in the Gymnasium there were less 
eidetic pupils than in the other high schools. Herwig (34) states 
that in 205 Marburg boys, age ten to fourteen and a half, EI were 
found in 76. boys (37 per cent). Krellenberg (83) refers to school 
classes with the following percentages: 32, 26, 28, 46, 17, 34, 67. 
Kroh asserts (89) that EI are as frequently found in six- to ten- 
year-old children as in individuals from ten to sixteen. He 
points out (88) that the Marburg figures have only local importance. 
In Braunschweig EI are very exceptional whereas in the grade and 
high schools of Tubingen there are classes with 80 per cent and more. 
In Kroh’s book (88) the educational importance of EI is especially 
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stressed. A good summary of the characteristics of EI as determined 
by the work of the Marburg school is given and the relation of the 
EI to related phenomena such as Sinnengeddchtnis, hypnagogic 
images, dreams, synesthesia, pseudohallucinations and hallucinations, 
is discussed. An explanation of the fact that in the eidetic individual 
a central excitation calls forth a sensory event is attempted in a 
discussion on the “ psychophysics of EI.” In the last part of the 
book the behavior of the eidetic pupil in class is sketched and the 
relation of EI to intelligence is considered. It is shown how EI are 
utilized in various school subjects. Some suggestions concerning 
methods of teaching are made. The belief is expressed that the 
detailed analysis of EI may be advantageously used for diagnosing 
abnormal mental states. The knowledge of the form and the content 
of a person’s EI may be of considerable help in the study of his 
personality. In fact, Kroh asserts that the investigation of EI may 
be considered as an instrument of an “ objective psychoanalysis.” 
In 1922, Henning (25) found that in olfactory learning experiments 
some of his subjects reported olfactory EI. Henning asks: do 
not all olfactory images possess eidetic character? In another 
study he distinguishes different types of visual MI, considering the 
presence or absence of fluctuation in MI the distinguishing character- 
istic. The relation of these MI-types to EI is discussed (26, 29). 
Henning apparently confirms most of Jaensch’s results on EI (30). 
He maintains that the metamorphosis from the “ undifferentiated 
unity ” of the EI into MI, EI, and AI does not take place in the 
olfactory field. In the olfactory field the “ undifferentiated unity ” 
can be most conveniently studied. Henning claims that there are 
not only stable and fluctuating MI and EI in the visual field, but 
that auditory EI can be differentiated in the same way. He (27) 
speaks of stable and fluctuating auditory EI. In addition, there are 
pain-EI. Certain people fail to get EI if only one sense field is 
involved. The experiments must be devised in such a way that 
different senses are stimulated simultaneously. Henning reports 
on individuals in whom the application of Jaensch’s method failed 
to discover any trace of EI, but who had such vivid spontaneous 
EI that they would even call out for help. The author is led to the 
conclusion that the percentage of eidetic persons is considerably 
higher than assumed by Jaensch. Attention should be paid to his 
Statements concerning the influence of the “constellation” on EI 
and to his physiological theory of EI. With respect to the experience 
of an undifferentiated perceptual, eidetic, and imaginal unity, Hen- 
ning refers the adult to Urbild experiences in the olfactory field (31). 
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Only a small percentage of adults may have such an experience 
in the visual field. In the gustatory field also EI may be elicited (28). 
In the second edition of Henning’s book on smell (32) olfactory 
EI are discussed in detail. The statement is made that in the field 
of the lower senses, images do not exist. Here we revive past 
experiences eidetically. The role EI play in experiments on olfactory 
sensations is emphasized. The findings obtained in experimentation 
on olfactory EI are summarized. Henning, in his book on con- 
temporary psychology (33), considers Jaensch’s results to be of funda- 
mental importance. The author claims that the existence of a normal 
eidetic stage is established through group investigations on children 
in Marburg, Kassel, Hochst, Griesheim, Frankfurt, Wiesbaden and 
different localities in Hessen-Nassau, Gottingen, Braunschweig, 
Essen, Litbeck, Danzig, Breslau, Wurzburg, Wien and other places. 
The eidetic phase is preceded by the unitary phase. It is to be noted 
that Henning does not agree with Jaensch concerning the onset of 
the non-eidetic phase. 


E. We have still to consider the work of a large number of 
investigators who have been interested either in EI themselves or 
in the theoretical implications of the findings. In different labora- 
tories and in different countries the attempt has been made to 
ascertain results as to the frequency and kind of EI. The subject 
of other studies is whether or not EI can be described in terms 
of well known phenomena such as AI or certain subjective visual 
sensations. Koffka (80) writes a critical analysis of the Marburg 
studies published before 1923. He views it as one of the chief results 
arrived at by Jaensch and his coworkers that they have been able 
to demonstrate that EI can be subjected to systematic experimenta- 
tion, but an exact investigation of AI in children is considered a 
desideratum. Koffka finds that the Marburg data do not warrant 
such sweeping generalizations as advanced by Jaensch. In a special 
study (81) he shows that the measurement of the size of AI involves 
a number of psychological problems. The size of AI is to a certain 
extent determined by the method pf measurement. Emmert’s law 
which is of very great importance in the Marburg investigations 
is the subject of Noll’s study (91). He shows that under certain 
conditions this law does not strictly hold. The results of Hartgen- 
busch (24), who is concerned with the factors influencing the 
measurement of perceived objects are also of considerable weight 
in relation to the problem of the size of AI. In this connection 
attention should be drawn to Goldschmidt’s discussion (22) of 
Emmert’s law. Schwab (98) on the basis of an experimental 
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investigation on school girls in Heidelberg points out the ambiguous 
character of the word “see” frequently employed by children. 
Jaensch, in his reply, states his objections to Schwab’s method and 
reports the results of some checking-up tests in Heidelberg (60,61). 
Schroff (97) examined the influence of suggestion on AI in 61 boys. 
He reaches the conclusion that EI are frequently nothing but AI. 
In general, EI can be accounted for in terms of AI and MI. The 
experiments of Schroff have been criticized by Jaensch (66). In 
the study of Zillig (107) the relation of EI to memory for forms 
and colors, to “immediate visual memory,” and to “attention” is 
considered. The author wishes to analyze the EI with regard to 
the various functions which constitute “intelligence.” Intellectually 
inferior individuals are more likely to be eidetic than normal people. 
The frequency and “degree” of EI in Vienna is the subject of 
Zeman’s study (106). The discrepancies between the Vienna publica- 
tions (185-190) and the Marburg findings necessitated an investiga- 
tion of this kind. Zeman examined 200 individuals most of whom 
were pupils in the Vienna high schools. He states that, including 
latent EY, 176 persons (88 per cent) were eidetic. There remain 
61.5 per cent if the cases with “latent” EI are excluded. It is 
stated that between the ages of eleven and sixteen the eidetic dis- 
position must be viewed as a common characteristic of all children. 
Again, as in many eidetic studies, it was found that EI are more _ 
frequent in the female sex (Zeman: 75 per cent girls, 55 per cent ” 
boys). The subjects had to observe the EI first with closed eyes. 
In only 2.5 per cent of the cases EI, representing almost all details 
of the stimulus object, could be seen with open eyes in daylight. 
Most of the subjects had fluctuating EI (B-type). At the same 
time the conclusion is reached that EI in Vienna and Marburg do not 
differ with regard to Emmert’s law. Zeman calls attention to the 
special class of gray EI. He believes that in groups with low 
intelligence EI are more frequent and “stronger.” Scola (99) con- 
tributes a theoretical discussion of the relations of MI, EI, and AI 
on the basis of the Marburg gidetic investigations. The author 
tries to explain the “typical differences ” between these three kinds 
of phenomena as well as their variability in behavior without recourse 
to “new functions” or to differences in psychophysical foundation. 
For Scola (100) the Verhaltungsweisen of the subject are of decisive 
importance. A study from the Physiological Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin by Karl vom Hofe (36-37) reports on an eidetic 
professor of medicine who frequently saw objects at places where 
he intended to put them before actually displacing the object. The 
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horopter experiments reported and the observations on spatial dis- 
placements are confirmatory of the results of Jaensch with children. 
The study of Bergmann (6) is concerned with the development of 
“visual memory” in school children. He wants to reconcile the 
experimentally ascertained fact that visual memory improves with 
advancing age with the fact that at the same time eidetic imagery 
retreats. The author believes that the retreat of EI is overcompen- 
sated by an ever increasing influence of “formal discipline” on 
memory. Schilder (96) who himself is eidetic reports on the psycho- 
analysis of an eidetic individual and discusses the relationship between 
psychoanalysis and eidetic research in general. Anschiitz (3), in 
his study of “ complex musical synopsia,” considers the relation of 
synoptic phenomena to EI. Argelander (5) has recently examined 
the relation of audition colorée to EI. Kirek (75,76), who is 
concerned with the problem of “ formation of concepts ” in children, 
asserts that children of the B-type have great difficulties in replacing 
vivid EI by “ abstract concepts ” and that cases with very pronounced 
eidetic imagery are not likely to be very intelligent. Friedmann 
(Zsch. f. Individualpsychol., 1927,5, 196) discusses the relationship 
between Adler’s individual psychology and eideticism. She thinks 
that the development of EI is frequently conditioned by “ organ- 
inferiorities.” In many individuals with EI the eyes are anatomically 
or functionally defective. EI arise very often at moments of mental 
or bodily weakness. They are frequent during puberty, in a period 
in which the mind indulges in various forms of “ preparatory train- 
ing.” Katz (70) does not agree with Henning’s statement that all 
tactual images are EI. He believes that Kroh (88) who found 
76 per cent tactual EI has underestimated the influence of suggestion. 
Here Wittmann’s experimental analysis of tactual EI should be 
mentioned (105). His physiological theory of memory is of special 
interest. Ach (1) discusses a possible relation of the “ perseverative 
tendencies ” of certain individuals to certain kinds of EI (T-type). 
Werner (104) shows how an examination of the nature of EI throws 
light on some problems of developmental psychology. He calls 
attention to the close relation between the “ physiognomic” way of 
viewing the world, which is of outstanding importance in children 
and primitives, and certain forms of eidetic Anschauung. Kretsch- 
mer (84) also believes that eidetic research will throw light on the 
mechanism of the primitive mind. Fischer and Welke (15) call 
attention to EI which have the character of objective reality. They 
are easily distinguished from illusions and pseudohallucinations ; 
difficulties, however, arise in drawing a distinction between halluci- 
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nations and EI with “reality-character.” The authors suggest 
subdividing hallucinations into three classes: 1. non-psychogenic 
hallucinations ; 2. psychogenic hallucinations; 3. EI with “ reality- 
character.” As regards class 3, phenomena of this kind go with 
different mental and nervous disorders. Reference is made to 
observations on 10 cases. 


F, In France, the literature on EI and on the eidetic type has been 
reviewed by Quercy (94) and Tripp (102). Tripp suggests conduct- 
ing eidetic investigations in French-speaking countries on a large 
scale. Quercy (95) examined 175 boys and 25 girls in Rennes and 
Paris. He admits the possibility of EI in one of these cases; at the 
same time he claims that his methods have been similar to those 
used by the Marburg School. Cramaussel (10) states his objections 
to the procedure of Quercy. Antipoff (4) describes spontaneous EI 
in her seven-year-old son. Flournoy (16) speaks of EI in a feeble- 
minded woman of thirty years. 

G. W. Allport (2), summarizing excellently the descriptive and 
functional characteristics of EI as determined by Jaensch and his 
followers, refers to his own investigations among eleven-year-old 
children in the schools of Cambridge, England. He finds that the 
Marburg theories are not acceptable, “for they rely for support 
upon aspects of the eidetic phenomenon concerning which there is 
great uncertainty.” Drummond (12) considers EI in a discussion 
of the “nature of images.” She mentions some experiments. on 
London school children. In this connection, the observations of 
Warren (103) deserve special mention. Carmichael (9) suggests 
that the Binet test may be a ready tool for the selection of eidetic 
children. If for example an unusually good performance is given 
by a child in test X, 3 of the Stanford revision of the Binet-Simon 
test, EI may be suspected. Downey (11) reports on a “ visually 
preoccupied ” boy of four years. Certain reactions of this child 
are believed to indicate the possession of eidetic imagery. 

In Italy, Kiesow (71, 72,74) and Gatti (74,20) have been inter- 
ested in certain aspects of EI. Kiesow considers the absence or 
presence of negative Al a crucial point in testing Jaensch’s theories. 
Examining 58 children, aged from six to fourteen, he was able to 
ascertain negative Al in all cases. Experiments on four- to six- 
year-old children brought out the fact that at this age the absence 
of complementary AI is not the rule but rather the exception. The 
investigations of Gatti in Milano led to the same result. The present 
writer (unpublished study), using from four- to six-year-old children 
in Minneapolis as subjects and employing a method more suitable 
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for this age than Kiesow’s, found some cases who did not get negative 
Al. But it is certain that the influence of “constellation” at this 
age is a factor of considerable importance. Furthermore, keeping 
in mind the different characteristics of EI, we are unable to see why 
the presence or absence of negative EI should be such a crucial point. 
Recently Kiesow (73) has advanced the view that Al- and El-phe- 
nomena are of an entirely different nature. He wants to employ 
the term “eidetic” only to the kind of phenomena described by 
Urbantschitsch. Phenomena of this kind, he believes, are probably 
not very often found in children and adults. 

In America, EI have been studied by the present writer in 
California, Minnesota, New York City, and West Virginia. The 
aim of the California investigation (77,79) was to get some data 
on the behavior of EI in the localities studied and to solve some 
problems of normal perception by means of EI. The study carried 
on at Stanford University, Palo Alto and San Jose is more con- 
cerned with the phenomenology of eidetic vision than with theoretical 
considerations as to the function of EI. Protocols are included 
which throw light on the process of “building up” and “ fading 
away” of EI as observed by the subjects; the sequence of the 
different parts and the factors determining this sequence ; localization 
and duration ; completeness and clearness ; the influence of subjective 
factors (intentional acts, feelings, etc.) on EI. Many of Jaensch’s 
experimental results could be confirmed, but the EI examined by 
us seemed to be less “ psychonomic ” than those described by Jaensch. 


II 


It is apparent that the term “ eidetic type” used by the Marburg 
investigators involves entirely different meanings. Reference is 
made: (1) to the eidetic phase, the existence of which is assumed 
on the basis of the experimental investigations available; (2) to the 
application of the “ typological ” method, a discussion of which would 
lead to a reconsideration of the foundations of psychology ; (3) to the 
psychophysical constitution which is presumably related to eidetic 
imagery. It is not our aim here to examine critically the first two 
meanings ; we shall, however, call attention to some studies concern- 


ing 3. 


A. We have to consider here the work of W. Jaensch on “psycho- 
physical types.” The psychologist cannot fail to be interested in many 
aspects of this work and in the hypotheses presented. Although the 
verification of these hypotheses is to be arrived at only in the 
field of internal medicine, nevertheless, a short presentation of W. 
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Jaensch’s ideas may be justified. It seems to us as if W. Jaensch 
started out with the idea that eidetic individuals differ somatically, 
that they belong to different “types,” but that, in the meantime, 
he has reached the conclusion that very general biotypes, that distinct 
“psychophysical reaction systems” exist, the empirical study of 
which may be profitably guided by an analysis of the “ optical symp- 
toms,” of the EI. In the first case, the EI is the point of departure, 
in the second case the mechanisms of the biotype are the starting 
point for research work. In presenting W. Jaensch’s ideas it is 
not possible to separate these two aspects sharply. 

The results of his previous work (115-120) have been embodied 
in the book on the “ physiology and clinic of psychophysical person- 
ality’ (124). It is assumed that the eidetic individual, that is in 
general the individual before and up to puberty, and the noneidetic 
individual, which means in general the adult, are not only quantita- 
tively, but also qualitatively different. The presence of EI, the 
fact that somebody belongs to the “ eidetic” type, implies that this 
individual displays also certain “typical” characteristics in his AI 
and MI, in his affective and intellectual life and in somatic respect. 
Thus, “eidetic type” really implies a biotype with certain psycho- 
physical characteristics. 

Whence this implication? Experimental results show that EI 
behave differently. Two types may be distinguished. In the case 
of the first type the EI is frequently nothing but a visualized idea, 
the person “sees” whatever he is thinking about; he can, without 
effort—frequently without a preceding presentation of a stimulus 
object—call up EI and banish them at pleasure; he can change the 
color, the form, the localization, etc., of the EI provided such changes 
are “meaningful”; spontaneous EI are considered “ normal” and 
natural phenomena’ the EI have in most cases the color of the 
stimulus object; they are rich in detail and extremely “ plastic ” ; 
the values of Emmert’s law are about the same as found for MI; 
“ fluxion”’ is very pronounced ; the phenomena may last indefinitely, 
the duration depending on the person; the person’s AI are generally 
“normal,” the MI fluctuating and unstable. In the second type, 
the EI assumes more the character of an AI; to “see ” phenomena 
at will is hardly possible; the EI perseveres in spite of the intention 
to banish it; the person is often unable to change the form and color 
of the EI, and the process of changing seems very strenuous and 
proceeds very slowly; spontaneous EI occur exceptionally, but they 
are considered unpleasant; the EI show in most cases the comple- 
mentary color; quite often they are not very distinct ; Emmert’s law 
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holds in most cases ; “ fluxion” is not observed very often; the dura- 
tion is independent of the “ will” of the person; the Al frequently 
last very long, the MI are possessed of a perseverating character. 

Thus, using merely “optical” criteria we have two “ types.” 
The first type is called B-type (referring to Basedow’s syndrome), 
the second one T-type (referring to tetany). It is possible, there- 
fore, to compare EI which belong to the same “degree” but to 
different “types.” One may also compare different types on the 
same “ level,” for instance on the level of AI. At any rate, it should 
be clear that two “types ” can be established on the basis of “ optical 
symptoms.” If it can be shown, however, that the EI of the B-type, 
the Elp, is only one in a complex of closely related somatic and 
psychic stigmata, the necessity seems to arise to establish a general 
biotype, the B-type. If it can be shown, furthermore, that the EI 
of the T-type, the Ely, belongs to a complex of related T-stigmata, 
we must assume a general T-type. EI, then, become of secondary 
importance. They may be profitably used as diagnostic tools, that 
means, EI and differences in El-behavior are of interest on account 
of the fact that they are indicative of differences in “ psychophysio- 
logical reaction systems.” 

At the outset of his work, W. Jaensch emphasized the relation 
of the two types to Basedow’s disease, and tetany (hence his termi- 
nology). He pointed out that in one case we have a complex of 
basedoid symptoms: wide palpebral aperture, slight protrusion of 
the bulbs, frequent pupillary changes, Moebius’ sign, certain cardiac 
symptoms, tremor of the fingers, exaggerated skin reflexes, etc. In 
the other case we have the symptom complex of the tetanoid state: 
increase of the mechanical and galvanic irritability of the peripheral 
nerves, etc. It would be apparently in harmony with W. Jaensch’s 
present views to omit the reference to the basedoid and tetanoid 
states in designating the two “ psychophysical systems.’”’ At present, 
he frequently uses the terms B- and T-complex. 

The justification for distinguishing these two “ complexes” is, 
as has been mentioned above, based partly on the results of the 
“optical” investigation, and partly on clinical observations. In 
addition to reports on the frequency of various clinical symptoms, 
W. Jaensch includes records on the galvanic and mechanical irrita- 
bility of the peripheral nerves and the mechanical irritability of the 
muscles of his subjects. In such a way he arrives at a “ distribution 
of the stigmata of the B- and T-complex as well as of EI at different 
age levels.” The empirical material obtained leads him to the con- 
clusion that the “overexcitability”” manifested in the optical field 
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through the possession of EI is present in the motor and sensory 
field in general. But the overexcitability, to use W. Jaensch’s term, 
is by no means something pathological in children and in young 
people. It reduces itself to different degrees of excitability which, 
in youth, must be viewed as perfectly normal. The retreat of the 
somatic tetanoid or basedoid stigmata is accompanied by the 
retreat of the corresponding EI. It is maintained that there is a 
certain parallelism between somatic and optical stigmata. 

Our presentation should make clear that W. Jaensch believes 
that his biotypes hold not only for eidetic, but also for non-eidetic 
persons, in short, for all individuals, for human personality in general. 
The distinction between T- and B-complex holds for “elementary ” 
as well as for “ complex ” psychic functions and implies a differentia- 
tion in somatic respect. The tetanoid excitability can be reduced by 
calcium treatment; by such means Ely can be “ weakened ” or even 
banished. Elg cannot be influenced by calcium. But in general it 
is assumed that the two biotypes cannot be differentiated on purely 
pharmacological grounds. Jaensch believes that his B-type easily 
responds to psychic stimuli and has a close relation to “ psycho- 
pathy ” whereas the T-type responds more easily to “ exogenous 
or endogenous physiological ” stimuli and is closely related to “ neu- 
ropathy.” He characterizes the first one as a “ psychovegetative,” 
the second one as a “ physiovegetative” type. According to Jaensch 
in every organism T- as well as B-complex are present; but the 
dominating complex determines the picture. The endocrine factors 
are certainly not of decisive importance since “ionic conditions, 
vegetative, central and peripheral factors” are of equal importance. 
The T- and B-complex represent two “psychophysical vegetative 
systems ” the first of which seems to be chiefly dependent on the 
subcortex, the second one on the cortex. 

To sum up: a distinction originally drawn between two kinds 
of EI has led W. Jaensch to a distinction between a “ subcortiform 
(paleencephalitic) ” and a “cortiform (neencephalitic) reaction 
type” which he considers two general biotypes. 

Empirically, however, “pure” types are the exception rather 
than the rule. There are “mixed” types with corresponding EI. 
Jaensch speaks of a BT-type and TB-type. He also speaks of a 
Tg-(epileptoid component) type and a By-(hysterical component) 
type and of other subtypes. It is maintained that most eidetic 
individuals, in fact the majority of children and eidetic adults belong 
to the BT-type. 

There is no doubt that W. Jaensch’s book touches upon an exceed- 
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ingly large number of problems of psychology, physiology, anatomy, 
histology, embryology, and genetics. Material from widely scattered 
sources is collected to support the theories of the author. Unques- 
tionably, much empirical work has still to be done to verify the 
hypotheses presented. The psychologist who is chiefly interested 
in the facts concerning EI will welcome the fourth and fifth chapter 
of Jaensch’s book. It is to be noted, however, that very often refer- 
ences to theory are made where an empirical statement would be 
desirable. 


B. The interesting attempt is made to apply the methods of 
capillariomicroscopy (Otfried Miiller) to the investigation of the 
skin capillaries of infants, of feebleminded and neurotic persons 
(112, 113, 123, 124,137). The relation between “ archi-capillaries,” 
endocrine system and feeblemindedness is dealt with by W. Jaensch 
and Wittneben (125). Jaensch started out examining the shape 
of the skin capillaries of the nail-groove in hypothyreotic cretins. 
Further research seemed to demonstrate a striking similarity between 
the capillary forms of cretins with those in new born infants and 
feebleminded and backward children. On the basis of an investiga- 
tion on 3,100 children, comparing the development of “ abnormal ” 
and “normal” capillaries, Hoepfner (112) presents his “ morpho- 
genetic scheme” of the capillary system. The individuals with 
abnormal capillaries were examined with regard to El. Jaensch 
and his coworkers try to show that the capillary forms may be 
influenced by treatment with certain glandular extracts. Here the 
recently published case studies of Wittneben are of special interest 
(126). 

In discussing the relation of EI to hallucinatory and psychotic 
states Jaensch advances the view that the present results strongly 
suggest that an eidetic individual in delirium tremens would easily 
hallucinate. The question arises whether it is possible to enhance 
EI experimentally. W. Jaensch reports that he could secure effects 
from mescal (124) and potassium phosphate (119,124). Mescal 
especially has been used quite frequently on account of its optical 
effects (108, 111, 129, 132, 133, 135, 136). Jaensch found that by 
means of this drug non-eidetic persons produced EI and that eidetic 
individuals who previously saw only complementry EI obtained EI 
in natural colors. The reviewer (129) did not turn eidetic upon 
eating mescal buttons. In general, his investigations brought out 
large variations in the effect of this drug in different subjects and 
in one subject at different times. 














C. We have still to consider in the following a number of 
studies which have a bearing on W. Jaensch’s psychophysical types. 
Kloss (128) applied the diagnostic methods of Jaensch to 79 male and 
19 female patients. Here the relation of EI to ulcer is a point of 
considerable interest. In Marburg, E. R. Jaensch and W. Jaensch 
(114) secured data on EI and on the galvanic irritability of sportsmen 
during training. In Breslau, Fischer and Hirschberg (110) examined 
70 boys and 70 girls, aged from nine to eighteen, to determine the 
frequency of EI and to collect data on the eidetic disposition. Among 
these 140 individuals 139 (99.3 per cent) were pronounced eidetic. 


The “acme” of EI was found to be between the twelfth and four- | 
teenth year. The authors, therefore, accept Jaensch’s view that EI ! 


represent a general characteristic in youth. Again, it is asserted 
that in females EI are likely to belong to a higher “ degree,” to be 
stronger than in males. Females are also considered superior in 
arousing EI voluntarily. The authors reject, however, W. Jaensch’s 
thesis that the two kinds of EI which are distinguished in the 
Marburg investigations have any relation to the tetanoid or base- 
doid state. W. Jaensch (121) tries to explain Fischer and Hirsch- 
berg’s results and advances various arguments to show the validity 
of his psychophysical types. He points out that the authors have 
taken into consideration only some “preliminary” publications on 
the B- and T-type. Karger (127) essentially confirms E. R. Jaensch’s 
views concerning EI, but he also rejects the constitution types of 
W. Jaensch. According to him it was impossible to banish EI by 
means of calcium or thyreoidin. W. Jaensch (122) considers this 
to be confirmation of his theory since Elp—with which Karger had 
to do—cannot be influenced by calcium. Leven (130,131) also 
does not accept W. Jaensch’s hypothesis that EI are related to 
different psychophysical types. He attempts to explain the presence 
of EI on phylogenetic grounds. The prehistoric primitive man who 
had to rely on his senses utilized EI. In the subsequent development 
the power of “abstraction” became stronger, but EI still appear in 
children “according to the biogenetic fundamental law.” Zappert 
(138), in a discussion concerning neuroses in childhood, expresses 
the view that W. Jaensch has introduced an “entirely new method ” 
for the determination of sensory overexcitability which may become 
of importance in the work on endocrine factors in neuroses. Billig- 
heimer (109) reports about beneficial effects of calcium treatment 
in encephalitic patients in whom W. Jaensch found an “ enhance- 
ment” of Al-phenomena. The AI, however, were not at all influ- 
enced by calcium. In this connection the study of Neuhaus (134) 
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on macropsia and micropsia in basedoid persons should be men- 
tioned. On the basis of his experiments the author concludes that 


these phenomena are of central origin. 


III 

If emphasis is laid upon the phenomenology of EI, it becomes 
imperative to relate EJ to hallucinations, pseudohallucinations, illu- 
sions, hypnagogic images, dreams, and a large number of subjective 
visual phenomena. It also becomes necessary to take into consider- 
ation, e.g., the nature of optical experiences in hypnotic experiments 
and the way in which affective factors influence our perceptions in 
everyday life. In special reviews the work on subjective visual 
sensations has been considered very often, principally on account of 
its bearing on certain theoretical questions and on some problems of 
pathology. We do not intend here to consider in detail the investi- 
gations which are available in this field. We should like, however, 
to call attention to those studies which we consider have some definite 
bearing on eidetic research. 


A. The researches of Urbantschitsch are chiefly dealing with EI 
in Jaensch’s sense. At least we have EI here in Jaensch’s sense if 
one does not insist too strongly on the “ health” and “ normality ” of 
the eidetic individual. These investigations of Urbantschitsch which 
are apparently more quoted than read have been attacked by 
Stumpf (184) on account of the methods of the experimenter and 
the kind of subjects used. In a large number of experiments (186, 
187) Urbantschitsch is concerned with the ways in which subjective 
visual and auditory phenomena might be influenced experimentally. 
In his book of 1907 (188) the subjective phenomena in the visual 
field are described with regard to richness in details and with respect 
to changes in size, brightness, color, content, and localization. The 
author is very much interested in the influence of disturbing stimuli 
on the phenomena. He tested the effect of tactual, auditory, thermic, 
and galvanic stimuli. In some cases a mirror was used to cast light 
upon the closed eyes. Of special interest are the reports on the 
influence of thought processes-on these subjective phenomena. In 
1908 (189), Urbantschitsch is mainly concerned with the “ correc- 
tions ” which may occur in visual (and auditory) EI; using ana- 
grams or skeleton-words as stimuli, he finds that the subjective phe- 
nomenon “corrects” or “supplements” the stimulus: the correct 
or complete word is “seen” or “ heard.” Asking the subject to add 
18+-8, the subject may report an auditory EI of “twenty” and a 
visual EI of “six.” In a recent study (190) Urbantschitsch points 
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out that in the visual EI objects, or parts of objects, may appear 
which have not been noticed consciously by the subject during the 
presentation of the stimulus object. Lillien J. Martin (148, 168-171), 
working with subjects especially at Stanford University, has system- 
atically examined “the projection of visual images.” The author 
reports such a large number of interesting facts that even a con- 
densed summary is out of the question here. Obviously, many of her 
subjects possessed EI. There is no doubt that her study of the 
“localization of the visual MI” is of special importance for inves- 
tigators of fluctuating EI. 


B. We have to consider now a large number of investigators who 
were able to study subjective visual phenomena in themselves. Du 
30is-Reymond (142) reminds us that it was only Purkinje who 
could—quite different from J. Miller, Plateau, and Fechner—defy 
the “law of nature” by experimenting on himself without under- 
mining his health. Special attention should be paid to Purkinje’s 
statements on the “ after-image, imagination, memory of the visual 
sense,” in the first part of his “ Betrachtungen” (178). The “ after- 
image” of Purkinje is in many ways comparable to EI. A sharp 
distinction is drawn between these “ after-images ” and what Purkinje 
calls “ Blendungsbilder” and what we call after-images. Johannes 
Miller (157, 173, 174), whom Jaensch considers a representative of 
the T-type, published his book on “ phantastic visual phenomena ” in 
1826. His report on the behavior of his subjective visual phe- 
nomena (cf. especially pp. 20-24) is of outstanding importance (173). 
At the same time he gives us a clear picture of the conditions which 
influence these phenomena. He refers to Purkinje’s and Goethe’s 
observations. There is no question that the subjective phenomena 
observed by Goethe have been different from those of Miiller. 
According to Jaensch, Goethe must be viewed as a representative of 
the B-type. The book of Hibbert-Ware (159) on “apparitions” is 
still of considerable value. The publication of Henle in 1838 (158) 
is more interesting on account of the observations of the author than 
on account of his theory concerning the “ Geddchtnis in den Sinnen.” 
These observations may be compared with those of Mach reported 
upon in his “analysis of sensations ” (167). G. H. Meyer (172; 
cf. also 160) acquired through systematic training the ability “to 
produce subjective visual sensations voluntarily.” With regard to 
the possibility of a voluntary arousal, we have on the one hand Meyer, 
Goethe, and Staudenmaier, on the other hand Joh, Miiller and Kan- 
dinsky. Meyer’s work is noteworthy on account of the fact that in 
many cases the phenomena were followed by AI. The reviewer has 
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also found AI of MI in eidetic subjects. Imagining with closed eyes 
an object of a particular color, the complementary color will be seen 
after opening the eyes. It is necessary, of course, that the subject 
be entirely “naive” with regard to color. The same phenomenon 
has also been described by Jaensch and Freiling. (Cf. also Féré 
(152), Downey (149), Alexander (140), and Chowrin’s interesting 
observations (141).) Pick (177) calls our attention to the descrip- 
tion of EI in the work of Wigan and Brodie. Wigan’s book (192), 
which is certainly delightful reading, contains, chiefly in chapters 
8, 11, and 14, some material which has a bearing on our problem. In 
this book we find the often quoted description of “a gentleman who 
saw his own self,” a painter who informed Wigan that “he had once 
painted (large and small) three hundred portraits in one year.” 
Brodie (144-146) reports about a man who could project “an absent 
or imaginary object” into perceived space “ with all the brightness 
and distinctness of reality.” In Abercrombie’s discussion: (139) 
“of false perceptions ” a distinction is drawn between those “ arising 
in the organs of sense” and those “ connected with hallucinations of 
mind.” Attention should be called to Dr. Ferriar’s observation and 
the references to Darwin and Newton. In the elaborate treatment 
of hallucinations by Brierre de Boismont (143) the chapter (24) on 
“ causes of hallucinations ” contains many valuable suggestions. The 
more recent book by Parish (175) is of greater interest to the eidetic 
investigator, since the author does not ignore “the waking hallucina- 
tions of healthy persons.” Galton’s investigation (154) of the 
“vividness of mental imagery” is not only valuable on account of 
the data on “the visualizing faculty,” but also with regard to the 
author’s view on the function of imagery. In the discussion of 
“ visionaries ” Galton remarks that he has “a sufficient variety of 
cases to prove the continuity between all the forms of visualization, 
beginning with an almost total absence of it, and ending with a com- 
plete hallucination.” This result is based on reports from “ sane 
and healthy ” persons. Here the attempt of Fechner (151) to class- 
ify his cases “ nach dem aufsteigenden Grade der Annaherung an 
sinnliche Phanomene” and his distinction between after-image, 
memory-image, ‘‘memory-after-image,” and Sinnengeddchtnis 
should be mentioned. The work of Kandinsky (162, 163), which has 
become of outstanding importance for any scientific analysis of hal- 
lucinations, is also of great importance for eidetic research. The 
pseudohallucinations described by Kandinsky have, from phenomeno- 
logical point of view, much in common with EI, as has been pointed 
out by Kroh, Fischer, and Hirschberg. Kandinsky (162), who him- 
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self was subject to hallucinations for two years, has given a descrip- 
tion of his experiences. On the basis of these experiences he 
distinguishes “ peripheral” and “central” hallucinations. He claims 
that only about one-tenth of his hallucinations had any relation to his 
ideas, In his book of 1885 (163), Kandinsky developed his concept 
of “etgentliche Pseudohalluzinationen” in a systematic way. Here 
he furnishes us a large number of criteria to distinguish these phe- 
nomena from hallucinations, from memory-images, and from pseudo- 
hallucinations in the sense of Hagen, who had used this term for the 
first time. It is not possible here to summarize Kandinsky’s results. 
The investigator of subjective visual phenomena will again and again 
consult this book. Examining closely the concept of pseudohalluci- 
nation—here Kandinsky’s case Dolinin deserves special mention— 
it seems to us that to identify EI and pseudohallucination entirely is 
a somewhat rash procedure. In Carpenter’s book, “ Principles of 
Mental Physiology ” (147) the chapter “Of Sensations” contains 
some interesting observations. The author thinks that it is “ con- 
sistent with ordinary medical experience and accordant with physio- 
logical probability . . . that real sensations are producible by 
mental states.”” Staudenmaier’s book (183) is remarkable because 
of the statements concerning the “technique” of the author which 
he uses to evoke subjective phenomena in all sense fields. The work 
of Ebbecke on cortical excitations (150) is chiefly based on the facts 
of Sinnengedachtnis, and is especially noteworthy on account of the 
fact that the author, professor of physiology, is not entirely dependent 
on the reports of other observers, but can utilize records on his own 
subjective phenomena. The reviewer, although he does not believe 
that the author’s memory theory is tenable, considers Ebbecke’s book 
an exceedingly stimulating contribution. The work of the Marburg 
School is not mentioned, but many points brought out in the study 
of EI are demonstrated here from a new angle. 


C. Anyone concerned with EI has to face the old problem as to 
the difference between “ images ” and “ sensations.” It is out of the 
question to consider here the voluminous, partly philosophical litera- 
ture on this subject. On the one hand, attention should be called to 
a number of experimental investigations ; on the other hand, to some 
theoretical studies. We mention here the experiments of Sea- 
shore (181), Kiilpe (165), Perky (176), Vries Schaub (191), and 
Rieffert (179). The fact that most of these experimenters employed 
“weak ” stimuli indicates the limited importance of these studies. 
In theoretical respect the views of Koffka (164), Lindworsky (166), 
Stumpf (184), and Fischer (153) are to be considered. He who 
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desires to familiarize himself with the literature on hallucinations and 
on modern attempts to define the different kinds of subjective visual 
phenomena is to be referred to Goldstein’s “studies on normal and 
pathological perception ” (155) and to Jaspers’ analysis (161). In 
addition, Specht (182), Schilder (180), and Gruhle (156) may be 
consulted. 


Concluding Remarks. In closing, some general remarks may be 
added. At the beginning, eidetic studies were chiefly concerned with 
problems of visual sensation and perception. At the present time, 
as brought out in this review, we have also investigations which have 
a bearing on the psychology of thought and of memory and on prob- 
lems of emotional and volitional life. We have, furthermore, inves- 
tigations which touch upon problems of social, racial, animal, voca- 
tional, educational, and abnormal psychology. We have studies in 
which the attempt is made to make a contribution to esthetics, phil- 
ology, ethnology, and mythology. Finally, studies are available 
which are intended to throw light on problems of physiology, anatomy, 
histology, neurology, embryology, and genetics. The therapeutic 
importance of the findings is frequently pointed out. 

It was merely the aim of the reviewer to call attention to the avail- 
able studies on eidetic imagery and on the eidetic type. He did not 
intend, as indicated above, to raise critical questions. Criticisms are 
preferably made in connection with new empirical findings on eidetic 
material. There are certain points, however, which deserve special 
emphasis. 

1. Most of the results in the field of visual sensation and percep- 
tion are based on persons who in more than one sense live in the 
neighborhood of psychological laboratories. There is, therefore, no 
doubt about the value of the attempt to investigate problems of 
“classical” psychology by systematically applying laboratory methods 
to children. The Marburg School has demonstrated the importance 
of such an approach. Whether or not the special hypotheses of 
Jaensch will be verified remains a question for future research. 

2. The eidetic studies have brought out that it is possible to utilize 
objective methods for an Erlebensanalyse, for the determination of 
the subjective experiences of the individual. These studies lay 
emphasis on the how, and not on the how-much and the what-for. 
Methodologically, this point deserves special mention, since many 
“ psychological ” researches assemble a large number of psychologi- 
cally irrelevant “objective” facts. (That Erlebensanalysen are not 
only desirable but, in fact, should be the chief concern of the psy- 
chologist, is also stated in many writings of the Gestalt school.) 
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3. The eidetic studies have again shown the value of “typical” 
cases for psychological research. To arrive at the causative factors 
of a phenomenon the thorough and all-round investigation of a few, 
in certain respects, outstanding cases is often more fruitful than the 
work with a large number of cases. This can be easily substan- 
tiated by reference to many studies which constitute a definite 
advancement in psychology. If we take, for instance, one of the 
chief contributions to the pathology of visual perception, the work 
of Gelb and Goldstein (cf. H. Kliiver, Visual Disturbances After 
Cerebral Lesions, PsycHot. Butt. 1927, 24, 316), we see that the 
results are based on the analysis of a few cases. A procedure which 
relies on “typical” cases only has, of course, definite limitations. 

At present it seems to be one of the most urgent problems in 
eidetic research to clear up the striking geographic differences. A 
first step would be the determination of the distribution of the eidetic 
disposition in different regions. There are obvious reasons why 
medical people, for instance, are at present interested in obtaining 
“a reliable general index of nation-wide goiter incidence.” There 
is no reason why the psychologist should not begin attacking prob- 
lems of what Hellpach calls geopsychology. Once starting work of 
this kind, geopsychological studies will soon show that the eidetic 
disposition cannot be treated as an entirely isolated psychophysio- 
logical phenomenen. 
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LARTIGUE, ALFRED, Psychodynamique Générale. Paris: Alcan, 1926. 

Pp. iv + 138. 

This book, as the author says in the preface, is an elaboration of 
various letters written by him to the French Academy of Sciences 
during the years from 1916 to 1920; he does not state, however, that 
he received any reply from the Academy. He is “convinced that the 
law of the trimorpho-tricinetic resonance is a universal law of 
demarcation for natural phenomena.” It astonishes the reviewer 
that this law has not previously been heard of in France. The Ger- 
mans have had it for a long time in the form of “Aller guten Dinge 
sind Drei.” Let us quote from Lartigue: “translation, rotation and 
deformation in mechanics, neutrality, basicity and acidity in chem- 
istry, solids, liquids and gases in the science of matter, birth, life and 
death in biology, etc., etc., etc.” This law is supported by innumer- 
able quotations from philosophers and men of science. The result is 
a universal theory of matter, mind and morality composing the world. 
The author strikes Du Bois-Reymond’s famous “ Ignorabimus ” from 
the records of mankind. The reason why the undersigned accepted 
the review-copy of the book is because it is indirectly of interest to 
psychologists: that is, as a sample. 

M. F. MEYER 

University of Missouri. 


MILER, E., Types of Mind and Body. N.L.: Norton, 1927. Pp. 95. 


The author has taken pains to emphasize the fact that a morpho- 
logical study of form or structural function must begin and end with 
the vital capacities of a “ living organism ”; and that such classifica- 
tion as is made by the scientist is for the sole purpose of “ handling 
his material in as economical a way as possible.” Such classification 
is made of “an integrated dynamic system of forces which in its 
inheritance and its own history weave the fabric of personality.” The 
constitutional and conditional factors thus considered represent “ the 
Corporeal Complexion of the organism at the time of the investiga- 
tion” ; adding to this the.“ Psychlogical Personality ” of the organism 
we have the “ total personality.” 

Kretschmer’s classification is used as a basis for the bodily 
factors. The Pyknic—compact, rotund and jocular, the “Type 
Digestif” or “ Type Rond,” and the “Asthenic ”—_lengthy, serious, 
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and lacking force, the “Type Respiratoire,” each with several sub- 
divisions of growth abnormalities, and intensive developments, are 
the scientific contributions to date. 

The psychological background is developed in terms of the “ active 
principles of the endocrine glands” from the biological and chemical 
viewpoints. Neurological, metabolical and psychological factors are 
the three possible divisions, integrated in one indivisible organism. 
Kraepelin’s twofold division of manic-depressive and schizophrene 
are accepted as the extremes, and the entire human race placed 
“between” them. An added terminology defines these types; the 
cyclothymes with a periodic or cyclic change of mental activity and 
attitude largely characteristic of the pyknic type, and the schizo- 
phrene, with a decidedly divided or split form of mental activity 
and attitude, largely characteristic of the asthenic type. 

These types noted almost entirely in extreme cases cause the 
author to speak of the normal type as the syntonic, and as such char- 
acterized by a normal balance externally with his environment, and 
internally with his self. 

If one is in the least apprehensive of a too great simplification, 
the chapter “ Cross-Currents” will thwart the ambitions of any 
novice. The author clearly indicates that with due consideration for 
the constitutional characteristics of human development the greatest 
emphasis must be placed upon variations in types of body, and more 
so in the types of mind which arise in the individual development. 
Accepting the work of Freud as his basis, the greatest variabilities are 
indicated in the surging “ instincts” and the conflicts” caused by 
constantly thwarting environments, 

R. A. BROTEMARKLE 


University of Pennsylvania 


SPEARMAN, C., The Abilities of Man, Their Nature and Measure- 
ment. N. Y.: Macmillan, 1927. Pp. viii + 415, with appendix. 
This is the volume promised by the author in his previous book, 

“The Nature of Intelligence.” It develops further Spearman’s 

well-known theory of intelligence and is concerned very specifically 

with the actual results of intelligence testing. It is not a general 
survey of what has been done in the field of intelligence testing, but 

a well-rounded presentation of a theory of intelligence. 

The first part of the book sets forth the various doctrines of 
intelligence and they are cleverly grouped under “ monarchic,” “ oli- 
garchic,” “anarchic” and so forth. All of the rival doctrines are 
haled before the judge, severely brought to task for their short- 
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comings, and promptly condemned, some perhaps a trifle summarily. 
The history of the doctrine of two factors is then presented. The 
doctrine itself is explained at length and the hypothesis of mental 
energy is shown to be exactly what is wanted to explain the general 
and specific factors. 

The second part of the book brings together what the author calls 
the fundamental facts. He draws widely upon experimental work 
done in his own laboratory and elsewhere, and applies the criterion 
of tetrad differences to many tables of correlations. The relation 
of g to other psychological processes leads the author to postulate 
three other general factors or “ functional unities.” These are gen- 
eral mental inertia otherwise known as perseveration ; the facility of 
recuperation or the oscillations of mental efficiency; and lastly a 
conative factor such as self-control. Individuals may differ in g 
Or quantity of mental energy, or again in inertia or the ability to 
shift from one set of neurones to another, or again in the amplitude 
of the oscillations from minimal to maximal energy. 

This rough sketch cannot pretend to do justice to the theory as 
carefully worked out by the author. It may give a faint idea of 
its all-embracing character and its fascinating qualities. There is 
no other comprehensive attempt to formulate a theory of intelligence 
as far-reaching as this. The author has worked persistently at it 
since 1904 and it has now reached its present imposing extent. 
Although there has been much criticism of this theory and there 
will be more in the future, there can be no doubt whatever that it 
will leave its lasting mark for good on the technique and theory of 
intelligence testing. 

R. PINTNER 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


PoFFENBERGER, A. T., Applied Psychology. Its Principles and 

Methods. N. Y.: Appleton, 1927. Pp. vii + 586. 

Someone has recently suggested that it might be of value to 
chart our present scientific knowledge in relationship to the areas 
about which we are still ignorant. In this fashion we might get 
something similar to an ancient “map of the known world.” It 
would help tell us where we are making progress and where we are 
falling short. We might for example locate a certain narrow strip 
along some coast and know considerable about it. If important 
changes kept taking place in this narrow strip in an inexplicable 
way—if people appeared and disappeared mysteriously from our 
known region—we would want to organize an expedition into the 
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area beyond. A series of charts kept over a period of years would 
be extremely valuable. 

Something of this sort has been done for the field of psychology 
by Dr. Poffenberger in his book Applied Psychology. Its Principles 
and Methods. It is not a complete map of course and leaves many 
things to be desired but the author has succeeded in giving a very 
readable account of some of the principles of psychology and their 
application to such fields as business, law, medicine, education, and 
industry. For all those who want in one volume an idea of what 
psychology is doing in these fields of human endeavor, this book 
should be useful. It is excellently written, an accomplishment not 
always accompanying scientific attainment. 

There may be some doubt as to whether Applied Psychology can 
be taken to represent the field of psychology. The author defines the 
field of Applied Psychology “to be every situation in which human 
behavior is involved and where economy of human energy is of 
practical importance.” He has thus provided himself with a pass 
to every part of the psychological world. 

Specialists in various fields will express dissatisfaction with the 
treatment of their particular territory. Workers in the field of edu- 
cation will find fault with the brief chapter dealing with the applica- 
tions of this phase of human activity. There are a number of pos- 
sible explanations. In the first place one might define education in 
terms of life and then most everything would become applications to 
education. A more reasonable explanation, however, is the wealth 
of material elsewhere available and the author’s specific interests in 
other directions. 

It may well be an open question as to whether it is possible to 
give a helpful survey of the various fields in such a short space. On 
the whole it is probably desirable to try and if the reader feels 
inclined after a survey of the whole field to search further in any 
particular realm, he can go to specific references for that subject. He 
should be guided by further references to which he may turn, a 
matter in which the present volume is lacking. The book might also 
be helped by collecting and organizing the references used in the text 
as well as leaving them scattered through the various pages. 

The organization of material, an inheritance from the previous 
volume by Hollingworth and Poffenberger, may be questioned. The 
survey of the field is approached from two points of view as indicated 
from the sub-title but the codrdination between the two is weak. 
It is as though in making a chart of psychology-land (or sea) the 
author had first gone through and described the soil, the minerals, 
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the rocks, the water, etc., in a systematic fashion but almost nowhere 
ever saying anything about the relation of these things to particular 
areas to be described later. Then he comes back and beginning on 
a fresh sheet (Part II) he tells about some things in each of the 
areas but nowhere saying very much about the elemental factors. 

This failure to relate principle and method is nothing unusual— 
in fact it is all too common. On the whole Dr. Poffenberger has 
done better than most other writers. Part of the difficulty is due to 
the fact that psychologists are not sure just how principles and 
methods are to be related. It is also due to the fact that for people 
who long have worked in a particular field, the materials become 
organized in ways which are incomprehensible to others. If this 
book were designed only for members of the American Psychological 
Association, the problem would be less serious, but the majority of 
readers are going to be college students and laymen with little or 
no psychological background. Unless these readers are guided and 
helped in relating the abstract facts about learning, thinking, hered- 
ity, sex differences, etc., to the problems of industry, business edu- 
cation, etc., most of the abstraet- facts will remain in their own 
compartments and the problems in theirs. 

The growth of information in psychology can be judged by com- 
paring the present volume with the earlier volume by Hollingworth 
and Poffenberger. Undoubtedly the areas of the known world are 
larger. It is not always easy to tell just what is rock and what is 
sand, but the author himself has been very careful in drawing his 
conclusions. A chapter might well be added to indicate the fields 
in which work is still to be done. Politics, social service, religion, 
recreation, etc., are other fields of human activity of great importance 
and ones which well might come within the scope of the author’s 
definition of his field. 

Rap B. SPENCE 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


Gigse, Fritz, Methoden der Wirtschaftspsychologie. Berlin N 24: 

Urban & Schwarzenberg. Pp. 744. 

Giese has prepared this discussion of psychology in industry as 
one of the volumes of Das Handbuch der Biologie. The topics 
treated cover a wide range, including the questionnaire, statistics, 
time and motion study, the effects on the worker of such things 
as fatigue, ventilation, and the like. Descriptions of apparatus occupy 
a prominent position in the book and are supplemented by 251 illus- 
trations. Forms for keeping records are also copiously furnished. 
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An idea of the variety of the subjects covered may be gained 
from the fact that the author has even included a section on the appli- 
cations of racial psychology to industry. As is customary in Europe, 
industry is interpreted as including the processes of production as 
well as those of distribution. Accordingly, in this treatment of indus- 
trial psychology is included a treatment of advertising and selling. 

An American reader will observe in this book, as in most other 
European publications, a regrettable disregard of American technical 
literature. The few American books and reports that are cited are 
for the most part out of date. German industrial psychologists still 
hark back to Minsterberg. It is easily understood that this lack of 
acquaintance with modern American literature comes from the ina- 
bility of scientific workers to buy the tremendous number of publica- 
tions coming from the United States. A perusal of such a voltrme 
as this increases one’s desire that some way may be devised whereby 
international exchanges of scientific publications can be facilitated. 

H. D. Kitson 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


CAMPBELL, CHARLES Macrig, Delusion and Belief. Cambridge: 

Harvard University Press, 1926. Pp. 79. 

A general interpretation of abnormal psychological phenomena 
underlies the suggestive and fascinating book of Professor Campbell. 
The analysis of delusion and belief is biological and brings to bear 
the criterion of success or failure of adjustment to environment. 
Experience calls forth emotional reactions which color the beliefs; 
one’s stock of beliefs (and delusions) is shaped by the nature of 
the desires for the fulfilment of wants. The author’s conception 
is formulated in pragmatic and instrumental terms; for him “ beliefs 
are the tools of life.” The theory of belief as a means to control 
environment is illustrated in the after-effects of some of the critical 
periods of life as bereavement, unsatisfied love and childlessness. 

When the means for putting into play one’s abilities, capacities, 
and interests are lacking the individual is unable to adjust himself 
properly or adequately and may take refuge in delusions about sup- 
posed achievement or attainment of the wished for goal. When 
reality fails to requite one’s desires then it is that delusions may 
result, depending inversely upon the amount of insight into “the 
deep human conflicts.” Delusions are nature’s compensations for 
some unremediable inferiority and are regressions to primitive modes 
of adaptation to life. The thought of the primitive man was slightly 
intellectual and largely emotional as pointed out by Lévy-Bruhl, to 
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whom the author refers. Delusions are interpreted as the consequence 
of the normal unfulfilment of the deep feelings aroused by emotional 
situations. The present reviewer would suggest that Professor 
Hollingworth’s theory of Redintegration be linked up with the 
author’s observations of the close relationship between emotional 
desires and delusions. This linkage would result in an empirical 
description of the genesis of delusions valuable as a theory and as 
an instrument for further research. Professor Campbell sees in 
modern mentality an underlying primitive strain which “has not 
withdrawn thought and feeling and will from the nature that 
surrounds,” for he believes that “beneath the surface of our con- 
scious life, with its logical canons and its insistence on causality, 
primitive man still lives out his communion with nature, 

Caliban may seldom be allowed to roam above the surface, but when 
special stresses weaken his restraining bonds, he may again appear 
in the open.” From the doctrine of redintegration it could be said 
that the “crude totem beliefs of primitive man” and the delusions 
of a twentieth-century individual both are explicable as redintegra- 
tions on the autonomic or emotional level synchronous with the break- 
down of reactions on the cortical level. 

Education of people is urged for correcting undue leaning to 
beliefs about health which may become so widespread as to become 
detrimental to modern medical science. Toleration of beliefs is urged, 
as there is no ideal method of adjustment to life embodied in any 
one system of beliefs. There is a natural tendency for a diversity 
of beliefs. Beliefs that are not adequate socially must be supplanted 
by other more wholesome beliefs. 

Professor Campbell concludes his analysis with the suggestion that 
a critique of the beliefs of an individual or a nation would refreshen 
the vitality of a civilization and inadequate international adaptations 
to the complex needs of modern life such as was responsible for the 
World War would become impossible. 

NATHAN IsRAELI 

Columbia University 


STARCH, DANIEL, Educational Psychology, Revised edition. N. Y.: 

Macmillan, 1926. Pp. ix + 568. 

How does this book differ from the well known, widely used 
volume published in 1919? Ninety per cent of the material is word 
for word reproduction. The most extensive addition is a chapter 
on Mental Hygiene, summarizing in eleven pages Thom’s list of 
“Don'ts,” Burnham’s principles of effective mental hygiene, and 
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Morgan’s suggestions to teachers. In ten other chapters additions 
have been made varying from a paragraph to several pages. These 
additions present the modern point of view which objects to instincts ; 
the usefulness of classification and other methods of adjusting to 
individual abilities; group intelligence tests; performance tests; 
Thorndike’s investigations on transfer and mental discipline; and 
some of the data obtained since 1918 by such men as Buswell, Gray, 
Trabue, Woody, Washburne, and Horn on the special school subjects. 
It is odd to find in discussions and bibliography no mention of the 
research contributions in this field by Otis, Germane, Gates, or 


- Coane Goopwin B, Watson 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


Wattin, J. E. W., Clinical and Abnormal Psychology. A Textbook 
for Educators, Psychologists and Mental Hygiene Workers. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1927. Pp. 649. 

The author has very decided views as to what clinical psychology 
is, what it should attempt to do and what the proper training for 
a clinical psychologist should be. Drawing from his long and wide 
experience as a clinical psychologist, his book is packed with informa- 
tion of value. But it is a heavy book. It is too well packed. There 
is too much in it. The author has attempted to omit no detail and 
hence at times the general presentation is spoiled. He has evidently 
a penchant for technical terms, and so we meet rhotacism, lambdacism, 
dysarthria, aphemia, echopraxia, hemianaesthesia and many others, 
not to mention flocks of “hypos ” and “ hypers.” 

Part I discusses general clinical methods, aims and principles. 
Part II is called “ Intelligence”; Part III, “ Motility”; and Part IV, 
“ Emotivity.” Under “ Intelligence,” all the usual methods of meas- 
urement are discussed, as well as all the special tests dealing with 
sensitivity, memory, attention and the like. There are also chapters 
on the disorders of sensibility, attention, memory and so on. The 
book will be of decided value to the student of clinical and abnormal 
psychology. 

R. PINTNER 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


Bronner, A. F., Heaty, W., Lowe, G. M. AND SHimsBerc, M. E., 
A Manual of Individual Mental Tests and Testing. Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1927. Pp. x + 287. 


This is a manual of individual tests which might prove useful 
in clinical work. Individual tests are to be distinguished from scales - 
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of tests, such as the Binet Scale, and also from group tests. The 
book, therefore, brings together a number of tests which have been 
somewhat neglected of late. The authors are to be congratulated 
on performing a very useful service for psychologists. They stress 
in their introduction the necessity for a broader use of tests in the 
psychological examination and this manual will certainly help to 
achieve this end, because it brings to our attention many tests that 
are not readily accessible, buried away in articles and reports. 

Their aim has been “to include every adequately standardized 
test.” One might easily cavil at the “ every ” and the “ adequately,” 
but such criticism is petty, in view of the whole achievement of the 
book. There are 95 adequately standardized tests, and to these are 
appended 30 inadequately standardized ones. The authors, them- 
selves, have included many standardizations hitherto unpublished. 

The tests are divided into five categories: (1) Language and 
Ideational ; (2) Memory and Learning; (3) Mechanical and Assem- 
bly; (4) Form Board and Construction Board; (5) Other Non- 
Language Tests. There is a section called “ [nterpretattion of the 
Tests,” consisting of comments of yarious kinds arising out of the 
wide clinical experience of the authors. A bibliography of 319 titles 
completes this very useful book. 

R. PINTNER 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


BUHLER, CHARLOTTE, HETzER, HILDEGARD & Tupor-Hart, BEATRIX, 
Soztologische und Psychologische Studien iiber das Erste 
Lebensjahr. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1927. 

Three sections comprise this publication. The first deals with 
the first social reactions of children and is based on Dr. Charlotte 
Buhler’s experiments at the La Salle Street Diet Kitchen in New 
York during her recent visit to this country. Her method was to 
place two babies together, face to face, in a play pen and observe 
them for ten minutes. Toys were given them and their responses 
to toys, to each other, and to the observer were carefully noted. 
In all 114 children were studied, equal numbers of boys and girls. 
The age range was from three months and twenty-eight days to 
one year and ten months. Children of four months looked at each 
other, handled the toys, often smiled at each other and sometimes 
accidentally touched each other but never seemed to definitely seek 
anything more than “ sight ” contacts. In the second half year, much 
“touch” contact was displayed. Most of the children patted each 
other’s faces and took toys from each other. Some displayed 
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“rivalry” and “despotism” toward children younger than them- 
selves. The author concludes that by the end of the first year the 
child is “a primary, positively, socially oriented being.” 

The second part of the book deals with the earliest reactions to 
the human voice. The experiments were made in the Vienna clinics 
and Children’s Homes. Babies from three days of age to four 
months were subjected to “loud” and “soft” noises and to the 
human voice. The findings showed that the newborn babies reacted 
to all kinds of auditory stimuli, but more markedly to artificial sounds 
and noises up to about the second or third week. Thereafter the 
human voice proved a much more effective stimulus. 

The third section presents an inventory of behavior activities 
of the first year of life, based on continuous twenty-four hour indi- 
vidual observations of sixty-nine children. 

The studies seem to have been undertaken in a very scientific 
spirit and to have been very carefully conducted. Dr. Buhler recog- 
nizes that there is need of developing a better technique for observa- 
tion of the constantly active infant. She feels that more measures 
that are extremely objective, such as motion picture apparatus, are 
desirable. She has surely opened up many fields for further 
investigation and has thrown a great deal of light on the early reac- 
tions of infants to social situations. The book is clearly written and 
is interspersed with interesting pictures and several tables. 

LuciLE MARINE 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


LAGUNA, THEODORE DE, The Factors of Social Evolution. N. Y.: 

Crofts, 1926. Pp. x + 362. 

Until rather recent times sociology, cultural anthropology and 
psychology have proceeded, in their development, more or less inde- 
pendently of each other. Sociology was largely concerned with 
metaphysical and theoretical considerations. Cultural anthropology, 
under the fortunate and able leadership of Boas in this country, of 
Haddon, Marett, and Rivers in Great Britain, and under Durkheim, 
Graebner, Schmidt, Nordenskidld and others on the Continent has 
freed itself from the older evolutionary and purely classificatory 
systems and has become a more objective science. Psychology, for 
its part, has been emancipating itself from philosophy, especially 
latterly from the last vestiges of Cartesian considerations. It has 
developed an experimental and statistical method of approach which 
is just now beginning to bear fruit. Since each of these sciences has 
gone on its way alone, there has often been a regrettable lack of 
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awareness of mutual relationships and of the need for some sort of 
synthesis at those points where the fields of each science distinctly 
touch one another. Today this rapprochement has begun. 

The present book is a valuable contribution toward the integration 
of various phases of these three sciences. Although its principal 
emphases lie rather on the sociological and anthropological side, its 
standpoint should not be ignored by those psychologists who would 
make their science touch the more vital features of actual human 
behavior. The author, who is a professor of philosophy, has ranged 
widely in his reading over the fields of social theory, sociological 
and anthropological investigations, culture history, and social psy- 
chology. 

The volume is divided into two major parts, the first containing 
five chapters dealing with the general characteristics of the process 
of social evolution, the latter containing nine chapters portraying 
in some detail the factors of social evolution. The final chapter 
summarizes the standpoint and projects for us the larger meaning 
of the whole problem. 

The opening discussion hinges around the question of the reality 
of society. Is there any need to consider social data in terms of 
the group or society as a unit? The author believes there is and gives 
sound reason and example to show why. Secondly, what is the 
meaning of social evolution? The author indicates the biological 
analogy which is the basis of this idea and then proceeds to show 
why we should study social continuities. He does not confine himself 
by any means to the simple thesis of Spencer or L. H. Morgan that 
societies everywhere must inevitably pass through certain uniform 
stages of development, but accepting the theory of the Boas School 
(if we may call the present generation of American historical ethnolo- 
gists “a school’’), he shows the importance both of invention and 
diffusion in the course of social change. 

Part II opens with a consideration of the limiting but originally 
important place of geographic and racial factors in social evolution. 
However, neither race nor geography alone, nor yet both together, 
will account for social change. Only by a recognition of the cultural 
factors can we account for the development of society beyond its 
crudest stages. Professor de Laguna writes: 


“If without dogmatism we endeavor to draw a general conclusion 
from the facts before us, it is this: That in its earliest stages social 
evolution may well have been dependent upon organic modification ; 
but that the farther social evolution advances the less need it has to 
wait upon changes in the organism. It is folly to look to 
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improvement in the race for the explanation of any part of this 


advance.” 
In short, it is to the study of culture not of race or geography 


that we must turn if we are to comprehend the meaning of social 
ongoing. 

The material culture and economic life are first reviewed and the 
course of this development both by independent invention and by 
diffusion is traced. The illustrative matter, here as elsewhere in 
the volume, is chosen from primitive and modern peoples, with the 
bulk of the examples from our own historical sources of Western 
Europe and America. 

Then the author traces the development of human thought in 
two chapters which comprise an excellent review of the growth of 
intelligence from primitivity down to the present day. The close 
relation of cultural advance and intellectual advance is shown. Intel- 
ligence is not some divine gift or a mere product of biological vari- 
ations as some mental testers imagine. It is quite as much a social 
(cultural) product as it is a biological one. The examples from 
the history of science are particularly appropriate. 

The next three chapters, which complete the argument of the 
book, deal respectively with cooperation and the division of labor, 
the relation of improvement of communication to social codperation, 
and with the main features of social organization. The close inter- 
relation of modern complex society with its high degree of inter- 
dependence of social units depending upon cooperation, division of 
labor and rapid means of communication is very ably shown. 
Although much of this material is discussed in Cooley’s Social Organ- 
ization, written nearly twenty years ago, the present writer has done 
well to tie it up with his larger thesis of social evolution. 

Throughout his book the author points out, in a wide range of 
connections, the interrelation of culture patterns to modes of personal 
thought, attitude and action. He shows the social nature of our 
thinking, the importance of speech and communication in the mental 
processes of man—features too frequently lost sight of or ignored 
by the laboratory psychologists. The following quotation from the 
final chapter summarizes the author’s main thesis: 

“ Social activity is intercourse and it develops through intercourse. 
Hence the forms and instrumentalities of communication and ex- 
change are fundamental conditions for the whole evolution of culture. 
To facilitate exchange is to stimulate the division of labor and the 
specialization of proficiency. To improve the means of communica- 
tion is to liberate and enrich the human mind. And the structure of 
society itself, which in the main determines the effective contacts 
between individuals and directs not only the spread of ideas but the 
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flow of sympathy as well, remains a never to be neglected factor in 
every transformation.” 

While it will be recognized by the careful student of recent 
developments in anthropology, sociology, social psychology and phi- 
losophy that there is nothing distinctly novel in this standpoint, the 
volume serves the timely purpose of integrating these fields for the 
student and the general reader. Especially does the reviewer recom- 
mend this book to those social scientists or psychologists who are 
still handicapped by the atomistic, individualistic hypothesis of a 
previous generation. 

KIMBALL YOUNG 


University of Wisconsin 


WELLs, F. L., Mental Tests in Clinical Practice. Yonkers: World 

Book Co., 1927. Pp. x+ 315. 

The number of books dealing with mental testing in some manner 
or other that have appeared during the last few years is evidence 
of the many uses to which mental tests have been put. Here is a 
book different from all the others. _It describes the use of tests 
in clinical work and is written by one of the best authorities in the 
field. It is splendidly done. One can almost see the author at work 
in his clinic. He goes into great detail about test procedure, manner 
of giving, manner of scoring, because he has experienced such 
problems as important in his work. He is meticulous in his dis- 
cussion of office procedure, as when he tells us the relative merits of 
the “Gem,” the “Owl” and the “O.K.” clips, because he. knows 
how all these little details add up to make an efficient office. 

There are chapters on the Stanford and Kuhlmann Scales with 
many new suggestions for the clinical psychologist. He favors wide 
range testing from a basal year to a complete year failure. Grouping 
the tests saves tedious repetition of instructions. . At times he would 
seem to go beyond the actual words laid down by the manual, as in 
the interpretation of pictures, the substitution of “nicest” for 
“prettiest” in V-3, and so on. Again on the vocabulary, Wells’ 
procedure is not quite clear, and rather a narrow range is implied. 
These and many other details may seem insignificant to the general 
reader, but the mental tester soon learns their importance. Differ- 
ences between testers in such things mean differences in I1.Q. of 
subjects. It is well, therefore, to have such a detailed account from 
a recognized clinical psychologist. 

Particularly gratifying is it to see the importance and value 
attached to performance tests. Ordinarily the handling of perform- 
ance tests in most clinics is very unsatisfactory. Frequently one, 
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and that often a poor one, is used and a mental age calculated, and 
then surprise is registered because it does not correlate better with 
a whole battery of tests such as the Binet Scale. Wells brings out 
the necessity for using a battery of performance tests and he does 
not naively expect them to duplicate what the Binet has already 
measured. 

There are excellent chapters on memory examination for psy- 
chotic cases and on the practical use and value of the free association 
method. Particularly helpful to the student are the case studies 
following each chapter, attempting to show how the different kinds 
of tests take their place in the total description of a case. There is 
an adequate bibliography of 159 titles, as well as special references 
at the end of each topic. 

The reviewer was puzzled by one practice described in the book, 
namely to assume age sixteen as average adult mental age for purposes 
of calculating the I1.Q. and then to assume an I.Q. of eighty-seven as 
average for adults. This really means an assumption of thirteen years 
eleven months as average adult mental age on the Stanford. Then 
why not use thirteen, eleven or fourteen as the devisor, instead of 
having to interpret I.Q.’s differently for adults and for children. It 
would seem to the reviewer very confusing and undesirable. 

R. PINTNER 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


BERNARD, L. L., Jntroduction to Social Psychology. N. Y.: Holt, 

1926. Pp. x +651. 

This is the most voluminous text-book on Social Psychology which 
has yet appeared. The size of the work is chiefly due to the effort 
of the writer to be synthetic and thus to give due weight to as many 
of the current authors of similar works as could be incorporated. 
“Tt seems to the writer that the time has arrived when ‘ schools’ 
of social psychology may properly be regarded as obsolete and the 
subject as a whole treated systematically.” But the author regards 
social psychology as a subject that overlaps a very large portion of 
social science as well as of psychology and education. “ This fact 
necessarily renders the content of social psychology voluminous.” 

Professor Bernard has succeeded quite well in incorporating into 
his discussion the essential point of view, as he sees it, of several of 
the well-known authors. It is perhaps impossible to incorporate 
them all into a single discussion, at least such an effort would have 
extended the limits of an already large volume. There is apparently 
no attention given to Znaniecki’s Laws of Social Psychology and 
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the distinctive aspects of Dewey, Mead, and Thomas receive slight 
emphasis. The chief points of view which the work attempts to 
syncretize are those represented by the Behaviorists (including 
Allport), Tarde, Ross, Cooley, and McDougall, together with several 
cordial references to the work of Herrick in neurology and Child 
in invertebrate zoology. 

The lack of accepted and tested methods of research in social 
psychology is a matter of concern to all who are familiar with 
writings in this field. Most of the discussions belong therefore to 
the literature of opinion. Men write from their knowledge of human 
life and present their conclusions with whatever of system and order 
they can summon, but both author and reviewer are largely confined 
to the expression of views, positions, and opinions rather than to 
any organization of proved conclusions or demonstrated facts. The 
author of a harmonizing text-book has the task of discussing his 
predecessors and showing his agreement or disagreement in whole 
or in part with their published work. His originality is achieved 
in his arrangement of the opinions of others in their ordered perspec- 
tive. 

Professor Bernard wishes to be considered a Behaviorist, and 
finds the concept of conditioned response indispensable in his dis- 
cussion. He is not, however, an extreme behaviorist, for he has 
three chapters on consciousness, entitled respectively The Forms 
of Consciousness, The Objects of Consciousness, and Pathological 
Forms of Consciousness. The forms of consciousness include such 
non-behavioristic topics as feeling and cognition, while the objects 
of consciousness form a series beginning with self-consciousness and 
proceeding through physical consciousness to social, public, and col- 
lective consciousness. 

The influence of Tarde and Ross is very apparent and quite 
cordially acknowledged by the author. There are two chapters on 
suggestion and four on imitation, in fact, imitation is set forth as 
the central concept in the organization of personality. Moreover, 
Part IV, entitled The Psycho-Social Environment and the Organiza- 
tion of Collective Behavior, has 170 pages which show strongly the 
influence of Ross’ early work on social control. The influence of 
Cooley is acknowledged in many places, and some debt to Thomas 
appears, while the chapters on The Foundations of Collective Be- 
havior show in the early part a strong sympathy with Behaviorism 
rather generously interpreted and conceived. 

The general plan of the book is genetic, and proceeds from the 
discussion of the organic bases of behavior on through the essential 
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complications to the most abstract and intellectual aspects of institu- 
tional controls. The author has made an effort to be fair to those 
with whom he differs, and the reviewer thinks the effort was 
eminently successful. The method is essentially that of quoting with 
approval those parts of the conflicting systems that are usable and 
stressing lightly the positions which are not in harmony with the 
author’s views. This gives an irenic character to the whole work 
which readers always find less irritating than sharp polemics. 

The book furnishes an interesting and readable attempt to har- 
monize very divergent points of view and is commendably full in 
bibliographical references at the close of each chapter in addition 
to forty-five closely printed pages of supplementary bibliography at 
the end. The reviewer found the neologisms awkward and unwel- 
come, such as bio-social, neuro-psychic, and similar coinages, but 
these are perhaps to be regarded as symptomatic of the unrest which 
the Behaviorists’ attack has brought about in the older terminology, 
and represent an effort to find something more neutral or more 


accurately descriptive. 
ELLSworTH Faris 


University of Chicago 





Wappen, C. J., A Short Outline of Comparative Psychology. N. Y.: 

Norton, 1927. Pp. 96. 

In a very interesting manner, the author summarizes the points 
of view and the methods of the interest in animals and their reac- 
tions from the earliest times. Some account is given of the artistic 
and other remains of ancient man in so far as they concern animals. 
But little is to be found until we come to Aristotle, to whose writings 
Warden gives considerable space. The reviewer is impressed, as he 
is always, by the “ modern” aspect of this great intellect. From 
Aristotle the decline was great and rapid and little was contributed 
by the later Greeks, the Romans and during the Middle Ages. Not 
until the 13th century does Albertus Magnus revive the interest in 
matters of this sort. And his contribution consisted primarily in 
rewriting Aristotle in a manner which would be acceptable to the 
Church. In the 16th century we find the general revival of scientific 
interest with Vesalius and Galen contributing primarily to the present 
topic. With Descartes an added impetus is given with the statement 
of the mechanistic point of view and the controversies which followed. 
Buffon is to be noted as contributing largely to the popularization 
of natural history and Leeuwenhoek to the discovery of lower animals 
through the invention of the microscope. But the Darwinian theory 
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gave the great impetus partly because it emphasized the observation 
within a restricted field rather than an encyclopedic view of all 
animals. Also the promulgation of this theory led away from the 
anecdotal method especially in the work of Loeb. This movement 
culminated in the introduction of the laboratory method by Thorn- 
dike and it has grown so that there are now “ 23 laboratories in the 
United States actively engaged in research, while animal experiments 
are carried out in connection with the general psychological work in 
almost as many instances.” The latest advance has been on the 
theoretical side when Watson promulgates a systematic view divorced 
from metaphysical speculation and anthropomorphic interpretation 
and based on objective, quantitative data. 

SAMUEL W. FERNBERGER 





University of Pennsylvania 
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MALINOWSKI, Bronistaw, The Father in Primitive Psychology. 
N. Y.: Norton, 1927. Pp. 95. 


An exceedingly interesting account of the relations of the father 
in a family among the Trobriand Islanders with whom descent is 
matrilineal while marriage is partilocal. Among these islanders there 
is a good knowledge of anatomy and a complete ignorance of the 
physiology of reproduction. Hence the definition of the father is 
a social one,—as the husband of one’s mother. The sole function 
of the father is that of mechanical dilation of the mother which, 
however, can also be accomplished by mechanical means. The legend 
built around conception involves a concept of reincarnation. The 
child is a rejuvenated spirit who has become tired-of living in the 
spirit world and who returns to earth and who enters the body of 
some woman of the same clan. In this way is preserved the con- 
tinuity of the maternal line. -The details of pregnancy, such as the 
nausea in the early stages and the like, are taken account of in terms 
of this theory. 
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Wituiam E. Ritter (with the collaboration of Edna W. Bailey), 
The Natural History of Our Conduct. N. Y.: Harcourt, Brace, 
1927. Pp. ix + 339. 

Man’s superiority to all of the other animals is to be found in his 
superior development of both hands and brain. The present volume 
takes up the question of the adaptation of all animals to environ- 
ment. Our present knowledge of evolution is sketched. Most of 
the book is concerned with a recital of adaptations and maladaptations 
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of animals at many different points in the biological scale. Many 
very interesting experimental, observational and anecdotal examples 
are cited. The last several chapters are given to a discussion of 
man’s adaptive behavior in which the maladaptations with regard 
to food taking among primitive peoples and with regard to sexual 
and reproductive activities among highly cultured human beings are 


stressed. S. W. FERNBERGER 


University of Pennsylvania 


NINTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


The Ninth International Congress of Psychology will be held at 
Yale University in New Haven, Connecticut, U. S. A., probably in 
August or September, 1929. 

The officers of the Congress are as follows: President, J. 
McKeen Cattell of New York; Vice-President, James R. Angell of 
Yale University; Secretary, Edwin G. Boring of Harvard Univer- 
sity; Treasurer, R. S. Woodworth of Columbia University ; Foreign 
Secretary, Herbert S. Langfeld of Princeton University; Executive 
Secretary, Walter S. Hunter of Clark University; Chairman of the 
Program Committee, Raymond Dodge of Yale University ; Chairman 
of the Committee on Arrangements, R. P. Angier of Yale University. 

Besides these men the National Committee includes J. E. Ander- 
son, University of Minnesota; Madison Bentley, University of 
Illinois; E. A. Bott, University of Toronto; H. A. Carr, University 
of Chicago; Knight Dunlap, Johns Hopkins University ; S. W. Fern- 
berger, University of Pennsylvania; William McDougall, Duke 
University; W. B. Pillsbury, University of Michigan; C. E. Sea- 
shore, University of Iowa; L. M. Terman, Stanford University; 
E. L. Thorndike, Columbia University; H. C. Warren, Princeton 
University; M. F. Washburn, Vassar College; R. M. Yerkes, Yale 
University. 

This is the first meeting of the Congress in America. The pre- 
vious meetings have been as follows: Paris, 1889; London, 1892; 
Munich, 1896; Paris, 1900; Rome, 1905; Geneva, 1909; Oxford, 
1923; Groningen, 1926. It is expected that the Congress in the 
United States will be truly international in character. The Ameri- 
cans hope that the appointment of some foreigners for lecturers and 
lectureships can be arranged near the time of the Congress, so that 
foreign attendance can be increased and international solidarity 
within psychology furthered still more. Most appointments of this 
kind at American universities would have to apply only to psycholo- 
gists who speak English. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue 36th annual meeting of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation was held at Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, on 
December 28, 29, 30, 1927. The registered attendance was 489 which 
breaks all previous records. Professor H. L. Hollingworth read his 
presidential address. Eleven sessions were held for the reading of 
formal papers ; two sessions for informal reports by graduate students 
and three round table discussions. The officers elected for 1928 were: 

President: Edwin G. Boring, Harvard University. 

Council of Directors: Floyd H. Allport, Syracuse University ; 
Karl M. Dallenbach, Cornell University. 

Representatives on the Division of Anthropology and Psychology 
of the National Research Council: Harvey A. Carr, University of 
Chicago; H. L. Hollingworth, Columbia University. 

Representative on the Social Science Research Council: Henry 
T. Moore, Skidmore College. 

It was decided to hold the annual meeting for 1928 at Columbia 
University, New York City, on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
December 27, 28, 29, 1928. Dr. Henry A. Garrett was elected Local 
Representative and member of the Executive Committee. 


At the recent meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Professor Howard C. Warren was elected 
Vice-President of Section I (Psychology) and Professor Truman L. 
Kelley was elected Vice-President of Section Q (Education). 


Dr. Harry N. GarpINer, professor emeritus of philosophy at 
Smith College, was struck by an automobile on December 29 and died 
a few hours later. Dr. Gardiner was seventy-two years of age. 


Dr. Kurt Korrxa, formerly professor of psychology at the 
University of Giessen and now holder of the William Allen Neilson 
chair of research at Smith College, has arrived in the United States 
and has started his work at Smith College. Dr. Alexander Mintz, 
Russian psychologist, and Richard E, Hill will be Professor Koffka’s 
research assistants. 


THE main classroom building of the University of California at 
Los Angeles, when they move to their new site next year, will be 
called Josiah Royce Hall. This building is to contain a complete col- 
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lection of Royce’s writings as a suitable memorial to his spirit. This 
Royce collection, when completed, will offer to the student a fuller 
and more intimate access to the thought of Royce than exists else- 
where. Professor Hugh Miller, of the Department of Philosophy, 
University of California, at Los Angeles, would welcome any infor- 
mation regarding the existence of works, addresses or articles by 


Royce now out of print. 


AntTiocH CoLiece, Yellow Springs, Ohio, has appropriated 
$350,000 for the erection of a Science Building in which psychology 
is to have three large rooms and seven small rooms. 


At the September meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science held at Glasgow, Professor T. H. Pear was 
elected president of section J (Psychology). 


THE close relation between psychology and language has recently 
been recognized both by psychologists and by linguists. It is there- 
fore not without interest to psychologists that a Linguistic Institute 7 
will be conducted by the Linguistic Society of America, July 9 to © 
August 18, 1928, at New Haven, using the facilities of Yale Uni- 7% 
versity. Courses will be of graduate character, emphasizing the 
linguistic rather than the literary side of the subject when they are — 


concerned with individual languages. The administration of the 


Institute informs us that to its great regret it could not arrange a | 


course in Linguistic Psychology; but most of the courses of general P: 
character will be valuable to linguistic psychologists. Of these, we 
note an Introduction to Linguistic Science, by E. Prokosch of Bryn = 
Mawr; two courses in Phonetics, by G. O. Russell of Ohio State; 7 
Some Recent Theories of Linguistic Science, by K. Reuning of | 
Breslau (Germany); Semantics, by W. Petersen of Florida; Ling 
guistic Anthropology, by P. E. Goddard of the American Museuf 
of Natural History in New York. All told, thirty-seven courses by 
twenty-three scli rs, representing fourteen institutions of learning, 
make up this year’s Offering. 3 
Circulars and informatiotr ‘are to be secured from the Director 6} 
the Linguistic Institute, Prof. E H. Sturtevant, Box 1849, Yale 
Station, New Haven, Conn. Intendings.students are asked to 
a preliminary registration at the earliest possible date, to assist the 
Administrative Committee in arranging with the Yale Corporation 
for the use of buildings, etc. 








